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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


INFANT'S CLOAK. 


TALMA. 
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WHAT CAME OF DRAWING THE LAST STRAW 


BY ALFRED B. TOZER. 


Lapres don’t monopolize the question of dress. ‘Now, who'll draw first?’ he asked, after 
Gentlemen have to pay some attention to it also. {a minute’s steady work, during which neither 
If one is asked to a party, for example, he can’t } of the brothers spoke. ‘‘ The last straw stays.’’ 
go in the same coat in which he has been husk-{ Charley pulled his brown mustache, and looked 
ing corn. at Billy, and Walt watched both anxiously. 

The Marcus brothers recognized this fact. If « Pull, Billy,” said Walt. 
they wanted an extraordinary fine lot of corn— Billy lifted a yellow straw and commenced 
for you must know they are farmers—in the fall, } chewing it uneasily. The remainder of the 
they knew they must take extra care of it: and { straws were taken in silence, until there was 
if they wished to make a sensation in their little } but one left. It was Billy’s turn to take it. 
circle, they knew they must out-dress their ‘« That fixes me, I suppose,’’ he said, moodily, 
neighbors. crushing it in his hand. * Well, I’m not particu- 

Well, they did want to make a sensation. { lar. I think I care less for such things than you, 
Tom Granger was their nearest neighbor, and } boys.’’ And he walked away to feed the cattle. 
dearest friend; and Tom’s pretty, sixteen-year- “T say, Charley,” said Walt, after he was out 
old cousin, Ada Styles, was coming from the city } of hearing, ‘I counted those straws, and knew 
to pay his sister a visit, and her appearance was } he would have to stay if he drew first.” 
to be celebrated by a grand apple-paring—and Ah! the honest simplicity of country-bred 
the Marcus boys were invited. youths! Oh! the tenderness of family ties, when 

Here the matter of dress came in. What should } city dissipation and manners have not crept in, 
they wear? Just as a lady might have asked. like « viper, to the hearth-stone! 

All three were in the great barn when the It isn’t a romantic thing for a young fellow in 
question came to discussion. the prime of life to stay away from any place 

“T can’t think of wearing that coat of mine,’’ } because he has ‘‘ nothing to wear.” If it had 
said Charley, dolefully. ‘The collar is white { only been a headache, or a heartache, now, it 
at the seams, and shines like a blacked boot.” would have been different. 

“Speaking about boots,’’ broke in Walt, ‘‘ puis But it wasn’t a headache or a heartache; and 
me in mind that there's a hole in the right toe Billy didn’t sit alone in his poor room nursing 
of my French calfs. I can’t wear them. What : evil thoughts until they grew big enough to 

; 








shall we do, Billy ?”’ master their parent. Nothing of the kind. 
“ Haven’t the least idea.”” And Billy—twenty- It’ was a glorious night for husking corn, and 
two, and the youngest—seated himself carelessly ; husking was behind that yéar on the Marcus 


on the railing of the hay-bin, leaning back on } farm; so matter-of-fact Billy went. out to the 
great corn-lot,' and vigorously attacked one of 


the great wall of fragrant clover. 
“Well, something must be done,” went on { the long rows of “ stouts’’ that ran across the 
Walt, facing Charley. “ There’s only money for } field. There he was, whistling gayly over his 
two full suits. One must stay at home, or all } work, when Charley and Walt, dressed in aston- 

must look shabby. I’m willing to take my chance } ishing city-made suits, passed by to the party. 
on a draw:”’ and, as if-his opinion was law—it ; The paring-hee was a grand suocess—in a 
generally was, we must admit—he began cutting } sportive point of view. at least. I don’t say but 
straws, and tossing them nerveusly into a little } that, if good-natured Mrs. Grainger had been 
§ ssstesied enough to count the few strings of 


heap. 
sul 


Vor. LXI.—22 
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quartered apples hanging on the kitchen-ceiling 
the next morning, and compared the labor ex- 
pended thereon with the disordered rooms, and 
torn carpets, and mud-tracked kitehen-floor, she 
would have reckoned herself much indebted to 
the young folks. But then the good lady had 
had earlier experiencein such matters, and knew 
what to expect. “hey are pretty much all alike. 

Of course, Miss Ada Styles was queen of the 
evening—and right royally did she reign over 
her innocent subjects. She was fresh from a 
city boarding-school, and consequently half 
crazy with the free country air and lack of 
restraint. 

One freak after another had rendered her com- 
panions utterly helpless. After she had been on 
to the roof of the old farm-house, to inspect the 
hickory-nuts there exposed to sun and frost, to 
make them shuck easy, and out to the barn, “ to 
see how the horses looked at home,’’ they would 
not have been much surprised nor inclined to 
rebel if she had proposed a search for a five- 
leaved clover in the wide hay-mow. 

She did something equally bad, though a little 
more practicable. She wanted to see how corn 
was husked, knowing all the time that every 
ear of corn on the Grainger place lay in the long 
coffin-looking crib south of the house.. The Mar- 
evs field was the nearest place where her wish 
could be gratified, and that was half a mile away. 
But she would go. She knew it wouldn’t be 
half so nice by daylight as under that. full moon, 
and the ride would be jolly. In fact she pro- 
posed carrying the fete into the Marcus’ corn- 
field, for they were all to go. 

The great lumber-wagon rattled up to the door, 
and in the pleasure-seekers climb, laughing and 
shouting like ones possessed, as Mrs. Grainger 
expressed it. 


And poor Billy worked away in his blue over. 
alls and gray shirt, unconscious that, as he 
couldn’t go to the party, the purty was coming 
to him. 

And here’s every bit of romance there is ip 
my story—this moonlight, cornfield introduc- 
tion! They came upon him so quick that he 
couldn’t get up, and so there he sat flat upon 
the ground, with half ashuck of corn in his lap, 
nodding his head bashfully to Miss Ada’s board- 
ing-school courtesy! Then Miss Ada started a 
game of hide-and-seek among the shucks, set- 
ting half the company falling over round, red 
pumpkins, that looked like young moons, and 
came and sat down on Billy’s stalks to talk 
to him. 

It was pleasant, with the full moon overhead, 
the merry shouts on every side, and the easy 
seat among the stalks ; and Ada was in such good 
humor over the affair that she took a liking to 
Billy on the spot, and dubbed him her Knight 
of the Cornfield, greatly to ‘the annoyance of 
numerous admirers. 





Of course, there were other parties, and Billy 
didn’t always draw the last straw. And there 
were sleigh-rides innumerable ;‘and Billy’s voice 
was as loud in the merry songs as the best of 
> them. And there was one particular ride that 
only those two—Ada and Billy—felt any lasting 
fondness for, because—but, if you have a mind 
to listen from under the flannel-lined robe, you 
can do so, but I will do nothing of the kind. I 
only know they went to housekeeping in the 
spring. 

Now don’t understand me as advocating a corn- 
field, a pair of blue over-alls and gray shirt, in 
preference to broadcloth and a paring-bee. Billy 
probably would ; but then his case was one of 8 
dozen, I suppose. 








THE QUEEN OF 
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BY M. F. 


Tur shaded room, the tapers light, 
The sable pall, the snowy shroud ; 
The form so straight, the face so white, 
Pale-lipped and sable-browed. 


But not more beautiful to me 

Is she, than when her eye was bright; 
And not less beautiful was she, 

Than day is full of light. 


Last Spring, we had a merry day ; 
The charm of health was on her cheek ; 
We chose her for our Queen of May— 
The fairest we could seek ! 


MAY. 
WINTER. 


Next to our rose-crowned queen was E; 
And close by us I saw him stand; 

A tender look was in his eye, 
A rose was in his hand, 


Oh, Edith! Edith! Read this day 
The.eyes that he would have you read! 
Oh, Agnes! Agnes! Turn away! 
Forbid thy heart to bleed ! 
"Tis not a trial newly tried ; 
Remember thou thy early love, 


And lay this by thy lover's side, 
And lift your heart above. 
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WHAT OLGA FOUND AT THE GRAND DUKE’S BALL. 


BY DAISY 


Tux fashionable world of New York was in a 
flutter of excitement. After delays innumerable, 
after rumors probable and improbable, the Rus- 
sian frigate was telegraphed as coming up the 
bay, and everybody was made blissful by the 
gratifying intelligence that Prince Alexis had at 
last arrived. 

But, beyond the excitement of the reception 
and parade, which was arranged for the noble 
guest, the belles were chiefly exercised upon the 
question of the Academy ball. Not that Academy 
balls were such rare and enchanting events. By 
no means! But because this particular ball was 
to be so very exclusive that none but the genuine 


patricians would dare to send in their names }’ 


with a request for tickets. It was distinctly 


given out that Mrs. Shoddy was to be trampled 
ruthlessly under foot by that incorruptible body 
known as the Committee of Arrang 

So, Greta Grinnell’s delight may be imagined, 
when, on coming down to breakfast one dark 


™m + 





November morning, she found on her plate two 
precious bits of paper, neither more nor less than 
tickets for the Russian ball. 

“Two! Oh, you dear,'darling papa,’’ flying 
up to that august personage. (He was a Bear, 
whose growls shook Wall street ; but a patient and 
amiable Bruin enough, where his pretty daughter 
was concerned.) ** Why, you're princely! One 
was all I daréd hope for. ' Can’ I invite anybody 
I choose—anybody ?” 

Mr. Grinnell’s attention being divided ketween 
his newspaper and a' broiled bird, he contented 
himself with ‘ good-natured nod in ‘reply to this 
outburst. 

“Man, or woman?” said Greta, neglecting her 
coffee, and gazing abstractedly at the tickets. 
“I think I'll ask a woman; I don’t want any 
handsomer or better escort than you, papa!’’ 

“Tut !’’ said the old gentleman ; but gratified, 
nevertheless. © ‘* What do you ‘want now, you 
coaxing puss? There’s a bank-note for an hun- 
dred dollars under your plate ; is that enough to 
buy the bracelet I heatd ‘you ‘sighing for?’* A 
certain turquoise bracelet was all that was want- 
ing to complete Greta’s ‘toilet for the grand oc- 
casion, and, after exhausting her vocabulary of 
thanks, she returned t6'the important question of 
deciding who should’ be the lucky possessor of 
that extra tieket. 





VENTNOR, 


“There's Carrie Motley; but it’s too late to 
send to Boston, I’mafraid. Ruth Lindsay? No; 
she’ll go with the De Prysters, of course. ‘I have 
it!’ Do put down that paper, and listen to me 
for five minutes, papa; may I give that ticket to 
Mile. Kourbsky, and ask her to go with us?” 

“Who?” demanded Mr. Grinnell, finding it 
quite impossible to attend to his newspaper and 
Greta at the same time, and, like a wise man, 
resigning the newspaper. 

“Don’t you remember? That young Russian 
lady, who was at the Sunderlands the day we 
dined with them? I’ve seen a good deal of her, 
lately, and, papa, she’s lovely !”’ 

“Hum! That tall, fair woman, with a sad 
face? Yes,’’ said Mr. Grinnell. ‘She didn’t look 
like an adventuress, Greta; but, somehow, I 
don’t fancy ——”’ 

**Foreigners!” burst in Greta. ‘* Adven- 
turers!’ I should think not! Bessie Sunder- 
land says they (the Kourbskys) knew the very 
nicest people in London. I believe M. Kourb- 
sky is @ political exile.” 

‘“‘Tf so, my dear, it is hardly likely that he 
will care to have his daughter attend a ball given 
for one of the imperial family.” 

‘* Well,” said Greta, opening her big, brown 
eyés, in a comical way. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
you, papa? I never knew you to argue a point—”’ 

‘With you,” said the old gentleman, laugh- 
ing, as he made his way to the door. ‘Do as 
you choose, puss; I’ve no objection to Mlle. 
Kourbsky, or any other woman that you fancy.” 

Greta decided mentally that her father was a 
jewel among his species, and then fled up stairs 
to put on a walking-dress and go out. 

Very’ pretty she looked, half an hour later, as 
she went down the Avenue at a brisk pace, her 
bright face glowing with smiles and dimples at 
the thought ofthe pleasure she was about to confer 
on another woman—a woman, too, whom she felt 
instinctively, had known sorrow. 

“My errand at Tiffany's can wait,’”’’ thought 
Greta, as she set her foot to cross’ Twenty-third 
street. “I may not find her at home if I go 
later.” 

No. 324 West, was'a good walk, however, and 
Greta felt rejoiced tolearn from the servant that 
Mlle. Kourbsky was at hothe, and “ up stairs in 
her own parlor, sure ; the first flight above.” 
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*« Come in,”’ said a soft voice, in answer to her 
knock, and, opening the door Greta saw a pretty } 
tubleau. 


man, with @ snowy beard and massive head that } you for your generous offer,”’ 


On the sofa lay-u splendid-lookinz old} canarrapge. Dear Miss Grinnell, b cannot thank 


“Pardon! You will try to forgive my great 
rudeness. I have a ball-dress, which I think | 


and an eloquent 


brought the great masters of painting to remem-,; glance told the gratitude which her limited Eng- 


brance. He had evidently just fallen asleep, for 
his hand was laid on the lap of the girl whe sat 
beside him—a. girl with the fair hair, transpa- 
rent. skin, and lovely, limpid. blue eyes of her 
race. She turned her head as the door opened, 
made a. gesture of surprise and pleasure as her 
eyes met Greta’s, and, rising softly, without 
awaking the sleeper, she-opened the door of an 
inner apartment, and ushered the visitor into 
her own room. 

“You will pardon my informality,’ she said, 
in her gentle, foreign voice, with a slight accent. 
‘* My father was so much excited this morning, 
upon reading of the arrival of our Prince, that I 
cannot endure to waken him; he is far from strong. 
Miss Grinnell, I am so very, glad to see you,”’ 

“« May [kiss you?’’ demanded Greta, with frank 
admiration for the young foreigner. ‘‘ There! 
that’s so much nicer and more friendly than a 
hand-shake. I’ve been coming for a week; but 
I’ve been so busy. And now I want to ask a 
favor; will you go with papa and me to the 
Grand Duke’s ball? Don’t say no! I’ve got it 
all arranged, charmingly, and you shall not have 
one bit,of trouble,”’ 

Mlle. Kourbsky’s blue eyes opened in amaze- 
ment, as her impulsive visitor announced her 
errand. She tried to say something polite—her 
voice broke suddenly, and she burst into tears. 

‘‘Now I have done it!” cried Greta, remorse- 
fully, kneeling down beside her. ‘ You might 
as well forgive me at once, for mean to carry 
my point, youknow. Pray don’t cry, dear made- 
moiselle.”’ 

‘*Call me Olga,” and the Russian girl put her 
arm around Greta’s neck, and returned her kiss 
with lips that trembled sorely. 

‘‘You. will think me very weak,” she. said, 
steadying her voice at last; ‘‘but it overcame 
mesuddenly. Your great kindness—for I know 
how difficult it is to obtain tickets—the remem- 
brance of my last. ball—home—Russia——”’ 
Tears choked the sweet. voice again. 

«And I wanted. to tell you,”’ said Greta, with 
a hesitancy very foreign to her usual impetuous 
conversation. ‘I mean, I wanted. to say, that 
if f could help you with any suggestions about 
your dress Dear me! I'll never get, it out 
if you look at me so; but anything I have is at 
your service.”’ 
little laugh—a laugh, 
amusement in it, that Greta stared. 





| 


For answer, Olga broke into a; hot glow dyed her face, and.her, ealm voice 


~ { 
too, with so much arch ; shook. 


fish made it difficult for her to translate. 

There, was, something perfectly fascinating? to 
Greta, in Olga’s fair, sad face; and she sat for an 
hour chatting, trying to. drive the cloud away 
from her new friend’s heart. - But it hed lain 
there too long and heavily to' be charmed away 
80 easily; and, when Greta. went: away, it; was 
only with a conditional promise—that going to 
the ball depended upon what M. Kourbsky said 
on the subject. 

Olga stood for some momente after her friend 
left her, thinking deeply. She was balancing in 
her mind the expediency of going to this ball; 
would it he wise?, And she had almost decided 
that she would like to go, when a movement in 
the parler told;her that her father was awake. 

‘«« Have E been sleeping, Olga?” said:theold man, 
tI thought I heard,voices, er was I dreaming?” 

‘‘No; it was that pretty Miss Grinnell. She 
came to give me an invitation,’ said Olga, seat- 
ing herself. beside him, and half-afraid to tell 
him Gerta’s mission, 

‘* Am invitation, donshenka,” (darling.) ‘+1 am 
glad; your cheeks have grown paler of late than 
I care to see them.” 

‘¢ She wished mejto attend Prince Alexis’ ball,” 
said Olga, faintly. 

The color flew into the old man’s face. 

‘¢ Unpack my court-dress, gizl,’’, cried he, bit- 
terly, with a wild. glance upward. ‘Is this suit- 
able attire in which to walk up)and kiss his 
Highness’s hand? Hand, forsooth:! Have I not 
carried him in these. arms many a time?, Now, 
thanks to,a Czar’s ingratitude and credulity, I 
am forbidden, to; intrudg myself, upon his pre- 
sence,’ and tears gathered in his frenzied.eyes, 
and rolled,slewly down on his, white beard, 

«“<T feared this,’’ sighed Olga,,as she drew his 
head down on her bosom, 

But he shook her away, impatiently. 

‘Do you want to go, Olga?” 

‘«Nay; no matter, father,’” she said, humbly, 

‘¢ But. you shall! Why not? Balls are your 
lawful enjoyment; you used to like them:” The 
girl winced, but he never saw it. . * And this 
Mees; what. did) you. call,her?’? _(M. Kourbsky 
never could manage English. mames.),__,‘‘ Did, she 
solicit, you, to go.2’’ 

‘‘T said I would ask your a ae I think.” A 


‘‘T think I would like to see .a Russian 
face once more.”’ 
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IIer father took’ no. notice, apparently; of the 
pathos in her tone, but bade hér write ‘a ‘note to 
Miss Grinrell, and accept the ‘invitation. Yet 
Olga noticed that terms of’endearment ‘were 
showered upon her that day—sure token that 
the old man*s heart ‘was sorely moved. 

The long-waited-for, much-talked-of evening 
came at last, and Greta Grinnell (after keeping 
her long-stiffering papa waiting for an hour) was 
at last driven to Mile. Kourbsky’s door. To Mr. 
Grinnell’s infinite relief Olga was ready, and, in 
a few moments more, the ‘trio were following in 
the wake of the long line of carriages which 
blocked Fourteenth ‘street ‘from Fifth Avenue to 
the doors of the Academy. 

“T declare, it’s equal to a queen's drawing- 
room,” said Greta, as, after another half-hour, 
she found herself in the reception-tooms: ‘I was 
ironed flat on the stair-case ; nothing but # dance 
will restore my temper. Olga!——’ And the 
excitable little New Yorker stared in blank 
amazement at Mile. Kourbsky. 

She had been rather troubled, in secret, as to 
the toilet which her ‘hew' friend’ might ' possess, 
and as Olga threw open her cloak, Greta turned 
curiously to look at the ‘result. What’ she saw 
was a marvelous dress of some gauze-like, silken 
texture, exquisitely trimmed ‘with holly, as only 
Worth, or Autelli; “or some other great artist, 
could have trimmed it. On the Russian girl’s 
neck was a simple chain; but the locket attached 
to it was a costly cameo set in brilliants: ‘ Her 
hair was adorned with holly-berries' and léaves, 
to match her dress, and one long flowing ringlet 
fell down over het right shoulder. The lovely, 
sad face, with its ‘crown ‘of golden hair, seemed 
to single her out, even among that crowd of the 
most beautiful women in the great metropolis. 

“ Well,” said Greta, in ‘an entphatic whisper, 
“T don’t wonder that you laughed at my cool 
offer of assistance. I’d give a fortune; yes, a 
fortune for that toilet. Where upon earth—if 
i's not an impertinent question—did you get 
that marvel of a dress ?”’ 

“Tt came from Worthi’s, in Paris,” said Olga, 
“1 wore it once, in Russia. “Tam glad 
it pleases you.” ‘Then,’ with a “visible effort, 
“some one whom T loved saw me in it last:”’ 

When they at last got into their box, there was 
xv lack of gazers, as Greta found.’ Mille. Kourb- 
sky bade fair to create a fenuine sensation ; and 
Greta congratulated herself'upon ‘her foresight, 
as nan after man begged for an introduction to, 
anl a dance with, het friend. ‘And, finally, the 
national air of Russia burst forth in’ a-stream of 
neloly from the orehestra, as the Grand Duke 
quietly entered a stiige-box, and ‘was erthusias- 


smiling. 





ticilly greeted by the assémbly. A flush of ex- 
éitement’ dyed Olga’s’ pale face, as she leaned 
eagerly forward, striving to catch a glimpse of 
the tall figure ; her flowers lay unheeded in her 
lap, she clasped her small hands together con- 
vulsively, and her lips!trembled as the grand 
hymn pealed out high above the applause. And 
her'fair face, with its crown of burnished-gold 
braids, caught the eye ‘of a gentleman in the 
second box from Mr. Grinnell’s, and, with an ex- 
clamation; he seized’ his opera-glass, and gazed 
fixedly at the unconscious girl. 

Greta concluded to go on the floor after the 
first set had been danced, and Fred Glenden- 
ning was the lucky man who escorted the new 
beauty. But as Greta was following, on her 
father’s arm, somebody touched Mr. Grinnell’s 
shoulder, and turning, Greta saw a very hand- 
some young man, who bowed profoundly. 

“ Monsieur will pardon me,” said the stranger, 
with a strong foreign accent, but in excellent 
English. “I would ask him the name of the 
lady’ who was but now in his box—the lady who 
wore the holly on her dress: Will -monsieur 
oblige me?” 

“ Certainly, sir,”’ said the old gentleman, cour- 
teously, shooting a keen glance at the questioner. 
‘The lady is a friend of my daughter’s; Mlle. 
Kourbsky, a Russian lady.” 

Greta, looking curiously at him, saw and noted 
two items—one, that the stranger wore a sprig 
of holly in his button-hole ;*the other, that he 
changed color at her father’s reply. 

“T thought I could not be mistaken,” he said. 
“ Monsieur, receive my thanks, and believe that 
no impertinent. curiosity prompted the question. 
May I presume upon mousieur’s kindness, and 
ask him to deliver this card to Mile. Kourbsky ?”’ 
and, again bowing politely, the stranger drew 
back, and entered a box on their left. 

“You'd better take charge of this,”’ said Mr: 
Grinnell, eying the bit ‘of pasteboard as if it 
was a torpedo, or something of an equally in- 
flammable nature. ‘I can’t make it out.” 

It was a plain card, as Greta’s quick eyes saw, 
with a faint tracing in pencil of a holly sprig, 
and below, a date, ‘‘ Palace d'Hiver, Janvier 
18—” 

“Tt must be a former acquaintance,’ 
Gretu, turning to find out the mystery, but de- 
termined not to betray her anxiety. ‘‘ Never 
mind getting out your eye-glasses, papa. Ill 
give it to Olga.’’ 

But reaching her was a work of time, as bil- 
lows of lace, satin, and tulle, intervened bet ween 
the friends, and Greta had to content herself 
with hoping that Olga was dancing. And, pre- 
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sently, her own turn came, and Mr, Grinnell was 
left to keep guard over. two, bouquets, while his 
daughter waltzed off with Cliff De Peyster. 

‘Are you here at last, dear,’ said a soft 
voice at Greta’s side, as, after taking a turn, Mr. 
De Peyster paused to regain his breath. ‘‘ What 
a crowd this is!’’ 

‘I have an adventure for you, Olga,” Greta 
contrived to say, softly, as the gentlemen ex- 
changed a few. words. ‘A stranger—such a 
handsome stranger !—gave this to papa for you.”’ 

Every particle of color forsook Olga’s face, as 
she glanced down at the mysterious card; then 
Greta heard alow. ejaculation—‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu !”’ 
as the blue eyes filled with sudden tears. 

‘‘ Here-comes the Grand Duke!’’ burst in Cliff 
De Peyster, wheeling about, and Greta turned to 
look at the princely guest, and, for the moment, 
forgot Olga. Prince Alexis was looking just the 
least trifle bored. as he came teward them, on the 
arm of one of the august Committee, evidently 
upon the way to be introduced to somebody ; but 
suddenly, as Greta looked at him, his face lit up 
with a smile of pleased recognition, and, with a 
hasty ‘‘ Pardon,”’ to his escort, he stopped directly 
beside Mle. Kourbsky, and said, in French, 

‘‘ Princess Olga! Who could have dreamed of 
meeting you here?”’ 

A lovely blush crossed the fair Russian’s face, 
as she curtsied, profoundly. 

‘‘IT did not dare to hope to be recognized by 
your royal highness,’’ she said, in the same lan- 
guage. But Prince Alexis’ next movement was 
to look at his dancing list, and, after murmuring 
a polite apology to the Manager, the Grand Duke 
walked quietly away with Olga upon his arm ! 

Greta rubbed her eyes, and stared, comically. 
Princess! Yes; that was certainly what the 
Duke called Olga, and here was Mr. De Peyster 
plying her with distracting questions, none of 
which she could answer., This was as good as a 
fairy tale, with all the modern improvements; 
almost as nice as being presented to the Grand 
Duke himself. 

Meanwhile, Olga, scarcely heeding that she 
was the object of many gazers, was talking softly 
with the Prince in their. own language, thereby 
being secure from listeners. 

‘« We last. met in the Winter Palace, Princess; 
how strange that we should meet again in the 
New World. I had heard that you found an 
asylum in England.”’ 

‘« It is scarce stranger than that Michael Kourb- 
sky thould be an exile,” she said, sorrowfully, 

«Tt was that wretched French affair,’ in- 
terposed the Grand Duke, hastily. <‘‘I was 


away, and my father acted without his usual de- ; 








liberation. And yet I sympathized with the 
young Duc—his was too young and hot a heal 
to intrust with such a mission, and Prince Mich- 
ael upheld him a day too long,’’ 

“We will not speak of that, your high- 
ness,” she said, haughtily, but with suppressed 


’ feeling. 


“Nay; but his aiding the Dug de Neuilly’s 
escape was the immediate cause of your father’s 
exile.’’ oa | 

: T'was for his wretched child’s sake—poor 
father }’’ fell from Olga’s lips, in a hoarse whis- 
per. 

The chiyalrous heart of the listener was 
touched ; how could he gaze unmoved at the sad 
lines which two, short years had made upon the 
face which had been called the fairest at the 
court of the Czar. 

‘* Will you, listen to a short story, Princess 
Olga? It must be very short, for I see a Man. 
#ger looking for me, and I must not detain you 
long. At Madeira I was sent for, one day, to 
see a sick man, who was, supposed to be dying, 
on board the French frigate. . He told me a story, 
Princess; a sad, sweet story of a young Russian 
girl’s devotion, and how she and her father aided 
his escape from the empire, at the risk of their 
lives ; told it so, well that my sympathies were at 
once enlisted, and I promised, to find trace of 
that girl, and give her his last message. But,” 
and a merry smile lit his blue eyes, as he glanced 
down at. his trembling companion. ‘‘ He did not 
die, after all, The doctors said I proved a new 
medicine for him, And when he, recovered suf- 
ficiently for me to hear the whole story of the 
faux pas in Russia, I became go conyinced of his 
entire innocence, that I—this is a secret, Prin- 
cess; it would never be wise to let it go further 
—I brought him to America in my own frigate, 


as a guest, and——-”’ 

“He is here!’ Olga whispered, for once in. 
terrupting royalty. 

“This very day,” continued Prince Alexis, 


with a sparkling, mischievous smile, ‘‘ The Duc 
told me Princess, if you turn your head to 
the right you will see a sprig of holly.” 

The surging crowd had carried them onward, 
and, as Olga lifted her crimson face, there, just 
before her, in their path, stood Raoul de Neuilly. 

“I resign you, Princess, to a fortunate and 
happy man,”’ said Prince Alexis, with emphasis 
as the lovers’ eyes met. ‘‘Say to Prince Mich- 
ael that, if he will permit, I will pay my respects 
to him to-morrow. Adieu! and let this evening 
prove to you that Alexis has not forgotten a 
childish days at Moscow, or his loyely playmate. 

The music swelled out in grand burst of har 
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mony ; the dancers with light feet sped past Olga , the party who went up to West Point on the 
like figures in a dream; all she knew was that } « Mary Powell,’’ though, as she warmly con- 
her hand was on Radul’s arm, and that his dear } fessed, ‘‘ it was every bit owing to that dear, dar- 
voice was whispering the old, old story—the } ling Olga—bless her!’ 
story he had first told her that ball-night at the This winter, in Washington, there was a grand 
Winter Palace, where she had worn her holly-} furore over the Duc de Neuilly and his sweet, 
berries, as now; the story which her faithful gracious bride; and, although the exiles may 
little heart had been saying over ever since they } never return to Russia, they bid fair to be very 
parted ! happy in our dear democratic country. But this 
But we must not say good-bye to the jos : little story which I haye told you, where Prince 
ball, without telling how Greta was made happy } Alexis figured as a sort.of Deus ex machina, is one 
by a dance; yes, two dances with the Grand romance of the Academy ball which did not 
t 


Duke ; and how proud she was when ‘included in ! reach the reporters ! 





EVENING LIGHT. 
BY ISA CRAIG, 


Caught from cloud to cloud the flush 
Deepens as it kindles still— 

In the west a burning blush, 
Fainter on the eastern hill. 


Day—a happy harvest day— 
Passes peaceful to its close ; 

Labor loiters, pauses play, 
And for both awaits repose. 


Over fields of gathered sheaves 

Flocks of fleecy clouds bave strayed ; 
Over bowers of Autumn leaves 

Gloom and gleam alternate played. 


Swiftly, too, the glory fades— 
Even as we gaze it dies; 

Surely, too, the night invades, 
And the rapture sinks in sighs. 


Like a vision of the just 
At his latter end it is— 

Sober day of work and trust 
Evening glow as grand as this. 


Life and labor both are done, 
Drawing near death’s solemn night; 
Yet, at setting of the sun, 
At the even-time is light! 


Back o’er all his life it streams, 
All the round of life its sky; 

Love is burning in fits beams, 
Hope is lighting him to die. 


Now the skies on either hand 

Part like seas, and clouds sail o'er, 
To the golden pebbled strand 

Of a white celestial shore. 


Now the shore is growing gray! 

All grows gray from east to west! 
And half sad we turn away, 

With a dim and vague unrest, 


Turn again! the sun is low, 
And a pale cloud, tinged with red, 
Glows as swift as blushes glow, 
Spreads as swift as blushes spread. 





~— ~ ~~ 


A VISION OF OLDEN TIMES. 
BY CHARLES L. MOORE. 


Near the ceiling, o’er the mantel, 
Hangs an ancient flint-lock gun; 
And within the rude stone fire-place, Just beneath it hangs the portrait 
Snaps the knarled, hentlock brand, Of our father, Washington, 
While the floor, so white and spotless, And an eagle, proudly soaring, 
Is sprinkled o’er with sand. With a banner toward the sun. 


Tue tallow-candle flickers, 
On the quaint old stand ; 


The loom, with its reeds and shuttles, On the mat of braided corn-hugks, 
And the distaff by its side; Faithful Fido dreaming lies ; 

And the flax, all whipped and carded— On the hearth-stone sits the kitten, 
Linen, pile on pile, beside, Looking meek, demure, and wise ; 

Tell me plain as lips could say it, And tired Bennie, on the cricket, 
Health and plenty here reside. Winks, and wipes his sleep eyes, 








But as I wake from dreamy. sinmber, 

The old times vision fades from view ; 
Yet its memory lingering tells me: 

Ne’er from love and labor grew— 
Faithless friends, deserted firesides, 

Naught but brave hearts, kind and true. 


The old wood clock in the corner, 
Swings with a measured beat; 
And the geod dame plies her needles; 
While the children at her feet 
List to their father’s reading 
' some far-off, shipwrecked fleet. 
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BY*' FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. beengaged. And of all girls, that it should be 
Ir she only had that letter back; if she had } Violet Lee—Miss Crosby's special detestation, 
only kept it by her until this morning, as she at ; She remembered the creature perfectly; had 
first intended! And now it was too late, the } met her in Washington the previous winter, and 
letter had been received and read ; yes, docketed, } hated her with a hatred passing that of women, 
and put away in that odious methodical manner; And only the evening before she had answered 
which he carried into the smallest matters. How } Mr. Iverson’s letter, accepting his offer of mar- 
she hated him as she thought about it; every- } riage, adding words of tenderness which made 
thing he said or did, from his rather hesitating { her blood tingle as she remembered them, but 
voice to his creaking boots, was food for her de- } less because she was ashamed of her duplicity 
testation. And she could do nothing; he would } than because she knew that if she were to try to 
not release her, at least not without telling the } throw him over and win her old lover back, he 
whole story—for he could be vindictive enough ; would put that letter into Bolton’s hands, and 
when he considered himself ill used. Slow as ; whatever else in her conduct she might have the 
he was, he would get at her reasons, and tell the beet to excuse, she could not palliate in Mor- 
entire history to Bolton Mordred, and so leave dred’s eyes the fact that she had written words 
her in a more pitiable case than at present, be- ; of affection and tenderness to another man. 
cause there would be nothing for it but to; It wasstill early; the confinement of the house 





go home to her relations, acknowledge herself 
worsted in the battle for station and wealth, 
and accept such stupidity in the way of exist- 


was an additional misery ; she must go out for s 
walk on the beach, and think the business over, 
and try to find a clue that should free her from 


ence as their regulations might dole out to her. { the labyrinth, though she knew well enough 
The whole business was utterly unenlurable ; { there was none. She could not give Iverson his 
the prize she had striven so hard for during the } dismissal unless she were certain that her old 
past months, turned into this most loathsome ; power over Mordred could be regained ; and the 
mockery, now that it was within her reach. It } first news to meet him on his arrival, would be 
seemed that fate had a special delight in thwart- { that of her engagement. Iverson would not 
ing and tormenting her. Of course, there came { keep it secret, though as yet nobody knew any- 
the reflection that she had brought this trouble thing about it; he had only been a couple of 
on herself by her double jealing, her lack of } days in the place. She had worked hard enough 
truth, her deliberate stifling of her own heart at } to secure him; spent six stupid weeks that spring 
the dictates of ambition. But she got away from } among his odious relations in Baltimore, where 
that view of the case ; there were plenty of argn- he lived, for that express purpose; and he had 
ments to use in her own favor, and in the end been so shy, and so slow, that she nearly went 
she regarded herself as the most ill-treated and } out of her from susp Now she had 
unfortunate girl the sun ever shone on. won. But just soon enough to deprive her of 
Then she took up the letter which had been { the sole chance of happiness this world could 
brought to her with her morning’s coffee, re- } offer. 
read it, crumpled it im her hands as if it had ; There was a road led back from the beach to- 
been some sentient thing that could feel a hurt; ; ward the hills. A steep, stony, ill natured road 
for it was a letter from an old-maid friend, which } as one could wish to see, with deep ruts nobody 
told Harriet Crosby that the one man she had ; ever thought of mending, and diabolical log 
ever cared for, with whom she had trifled abomin- } bridges here and there, with fiendish holes in 
ably, and left to bear the trouble as he could, ; them, apparently on purpose to break the necks 
had just come into a fortune. To add to the Sof horses or humans. Up this road Harriet 
bitterness of her feelings, the letter went on to } Crosby strolled idly, and at last stopped to rest 
say that Bolton Mordred was coming up to the } under a little thicket of pine-trees, though her 
quiet sea-side place where she herself was stay- } fatigue was more mental than physical. There 
ing—quite unaware of her presence, however— {she sat and looked away over the ocean, that 
following a pretty girl to whom he was said to } shone treacherously in the morning sun; listened 
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to the birds, who were busy on the branches 
above her head, watched a nest of ants hard at 
work, as if there was nothing of any import- 
ance except their own affairs, and hated the sun 
fur shining, the birds for singing, and herself 
for being alive. 

Then, clatter came the sound of horse’s hoofs 
down the hill, and looking out from her covert, 
Miss Crosby saw that the horse’s rider had lost 
control over him, and in spite of her wicked 
thoughts, she started to her feet with a genuine 
thrill of horror and fright. 

Another instant and the horse had reached 
one of the murderous log-bridges—stumbled— 
righted himself—caught his foot in a deeper 
hole, and went down, rolling over his rider with 
a dreadful thud, which made her so sick and 
faint she could not move. 

The man’s riding-cap blew off as he fell. She 
caught sight of the pale, set features, and knew 
that Mr. Iverson lay within ten feet of her, 
maimed, senseless, perhaps dead, 

She was just as much horrified as any human 
being could have been, yet, when she got strength 
to walk toward the spot, she was conscious of 
thinking that if he were dead, and she found it 
impossible to win Bolton Mordred, then, after 
all, destiny had contrived for her a defeat worse 
lian that she had so lately been deploring, 

As she reached the bridge the horse was strug- 
gling so violently to extricate himself she dared 
not approach too near. Fortunately, Iverson 
was lying so that the creature’s hoofs did not 
strike him; but once the frightened animal fell 
back, after having managed partially to rise, 
and nothing but the saddle hitting a broken 
timber, prevented his full weight descending on 
the motionless form. 

Harriet Crosby was uct » woman to stand still 
and let any human being be killed before her 
eyes without making some effort to save him. 
\fow she contrived to do it she could not tell; 
but as the horse was trying to right himself, 
after the second fall, she got up close, and con- 
trived to pull the senseless body a little way 








‘pocket ! 








some internal injury, received from the horse's 
fall. 

Something must be done. At that moment 
she saw two workmen coming up the road. She 
beckoned frantically, and cried out at the top of 
her voice. When they reached the spot, she ex- 
plained rapidly what had happened, and per- 
ceiving they went dezed, immediately issued her 
orders imperatively enough to insure obedience. 

Between them they raised Mr. Iverson, and 
carried him to the roadside, and laid him on 
the grass. 

“One of you run to the hotel,” said Miss 
Crosby. ‘‘There’s a doctor there, who is to 
leave this morning. Hurry, or he may be gone. 
Tell him Mr, Iverson is hurt. The other go up 
to the farm-house yonder, and bring a wagon.” 

Harriet, left alone with the senseless body, 
was silent for awhile. . Suddenly a thought came 
into her mind: if that letter should be in his 
It was so much his habit to study 
things—read his letters over and over, that it 
might easily be. She looked about; there was 
nobody in sight: she would have some moments 
yet to herself. She stooped again—unkuttoned 
his coat; there was a leather case in one of the 
pockets. She took it out, and searched through 
the contents. Several letters were there, but not 
hers. She put the case back, and resumed her 
seat. But, as she glanced toward the bridge, 
she saw something glitter on the logs, in the sun- 
light. She hurried thither. It was a little bunch 
of keys that had dropped there when he fell. 
She hid them in her dress, and returned to her 
watch. 

He was not dead--he would not die; and his 
long illness would give her time to discover if 
she had any hope of winning Bolton Mordred 
again; perhaps give, too, in the very outset, a 
chance to lay hands on the letter. The future 
might be in her own control yet. 

The sound of wagon-wheels became audible at 
last. The people were coming from the farm- 
house, Before they reached the spot, the doc- 
tor drove rapidly up, in the very buggy that was 


long the logs, so that it was out of reach of} to have taken him to catch the railway train 


danger. 

The horse was up now, and limped away to a 
Short distance, looking back at the scene of dis- 
aster with a rueful air, as if trying to make up 


at Lot’s Corners, good four miles distant. 

«A terrible thing; a very terrible thing, Miss 
Cusby,’’ said the doctor, as he got out of the 
buggy, and bent over the senseless man, while 


his mind whether he need reproach himself for ; the rest stood silently awaiting his verdict. 


What had occurred, 

Miss Crosby bent over the prostrate figure on 
the bridge. The blood was trickling slowly from 
& wound in the temple, where he had struck a 
knot in one of the logs; but she knew that could 
hot be the worst hurt; there must have been 





‘Is he dead?’ Miss Crosby asked, in a slow, 
unnatural way. 

The doctor put his ear in one place, and lis- 
tened ; lifted an arm ; squinted ; made a wry face, 
and finally said, 

** Now lift him, you men, and lay him flat ian 
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the wagon! You've got a straw mattress? All 
right! Drive carefully to the hotel. No, me 


Crosby, he’s not dead. I suppose there must be 


some internal injury; but I can’t tell you any- 
thing yet.” 

He told her that he would drive her back. 
They watched Mr. Iverson laid in the wagon, 
then the doctor helped her into the buggy. 


5 


CHAPTER II. 

‘«« ARE you much frightened ?’’ he asked, eye- 
ing her narrowly. 

“No I can’t tell—— I feel.stunned 
I saw him fall!’’ she answered. 

“Then tell me just how it happened. 
you have some sense, and cqn do it.”’ 

She did not pay any attention to the doubtful 
compliment, but told what she had to say as 
simply as possible. 

«We must telegraph his friends,’ said the 
doctor, who was an acquaintance of Iverson's. 
‘* His sister in Baltimore, I suppose, is the pro- 
per person to send for.” 

‘‘When the postman came from the Corners 
yesterday he said the wires were down,’”’ ob- 
served Miss Crosby. 

‘©Of course they are; things always happen 
so! Well, I'll write toa friend in Boston, and 
have him telegraph from there.” 

They drove on for a little in silence, then the } 
doctor said, 

“The people will all act like fools. I can’t get ; 
a nurse here before to-morrow or the day after.” 

“T shan’t act like a fool,” replied she. ‘1 
can heip; so will Mrs. Morris.”’ 

The idea which had come to her a few mo- 
ment before, returned ; fate meant to let her get 
that letter back! 

The doctor drove furiously on. They were in 
view of the hotel, the wagon following; people | 
on the veranda straining their eyes to catch a 
first sight of their approach ’ 

«« Will it be very serious ?”’ asked Miss Crosby. } 

“T’ll tell you that in a fortnight,” replied the } 
doctor. ‘If, between now and then, he gets his } 
senses hack, even for a moment, I’m more mis- 
taken than I ever was in my life.” 

They reached the hotel; people all shouted at ; 
once ; ran hither and thither, seized the doctor, } 
and were unceremoniously shaken off, and, pre- } 
sently, he relieved his feelings by a little plain 
language, which did good. Mr. Iverson was car- } 
ried up to his room ; the doctor put everybody out 
except two men whom he needed. Miss Crosby } 
remained standing on the veranda, and in ten } 
minutes had to tell the story of the accident ex- 
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actly thirty-five times. Then she rebelled, and 
was meditating an escape to her chamber, when 
the omnibus, that went twice a day to the Cor. 
ners, drove up, and brought Violet Lee and her 
mother. ‘ 

Miss Crosby went forward, pretending to be 
full of astonishment, and said she never was so 
glad in her life, and was so charming and cor. 
dial, that Violet felt it very good of her, as they 
had only met for a fortnight in the rush and 
whirl. of Washington. 

Miss Crosby spent the rest of the morning 
in her chamber, telling Mrs. Morris, who had 
brought her to the sea-side, that she was so un- 
strung by that accident, she must go to bed, 
which was natural enough, her friend thought. 
But she went down stairs to the early dinner, 
nevertheless, and, as her seat was close to Vio- 
let’s, they talked a great deal. To the table at 
large Miss Crosby talked of the accident; Mr, 
Iverson was such a fine man, she said—she knew 
his sister very well—all in a matter-of-course 
way, which did not rouse a suspicion that the 
sufferer was any more to her than to the rest. 
She told Mrs. Morris what the doctor said about 
nurses, and some of the ladies thought it would 
be dreadful; others were delighted at the idea 
of doing a little amateur sister-of-charity work, 
and would have invaded the sick-room in shoals, 
had not the doctor shut the door in their faces. 
When night came, he settled that Mrs. Morris 
and Miss Crosby were to stay there until two 
o'clock, then he would come himself. But this 
was not yet; there was the afternoon to get 
through, and Miss Crosby spent the greater part 
of it doing the agreeable to Violet Lee. Had 
Violet been a man worth millions, Miss Crosby 
could not have made herself more fascinating. 

“It seems so odd to think ef our meeting in 
this out-of-the-way place,” shesaid. ‘‘ How did 
you happen to come here?” 

** Mamma’s doctor advised it. He said it was 
just the air for her; and the quiet was what she 
needed.” 

‘« It’s quiet enough, in all conscience,” replied 
Harriet, laughing. ‘I take your coming as 4 
special dispensation in my favor! Dear Mrs. 
Morris would insist on my accompanying her; ! 
never can refuse people | like! Now that sounds 
hypecritical. I don’t mean to set up for being 
nice; I’m the most obstinate, unamiable cre® 
ture alive.” 

«I shall accept that with a grain of salt,” suid 
Violet, thinking What a peculiar face Miss Crosby 
had—not handsome in repose ; but very pleasant 
to look at when animated, and her voice bad 4 
subtle charm which few people could resist. 
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«“ Well, I do hope you will believe me nice, 
and like me,’’ continued the young lady.) «I 
took a great fancy to you in Washington; but in 
that whirl one never had time to breathe. I 
ldare say you had forgotten all about me.” 

There was sufficient truth in this for Violet to 
bea little at a loss what answer to make, but 
Miss Crosby spared her the trouble by asking, 

“Where have you been since the season 
closed ?”’ 

“In Boston; that is home to me now, you 
know.” 

“JT went to Baltimore on a visit. Oh, how 
stupid it was! They were the best people in the 
world—relatives of that poor Mr. Iverson, by the 
way. Then I went home to New Jersey ; but you 
know I’ve a step-father, and three half-sisters. 
You may think I wasn’t sorry when Mrs. Morris 
would have me go to New York, and come here 
after. Oh, dear, it’s an aimless sort of existence 
one leads !”’ 

Violet, girl-like, immediately began to weave 
a romance out of Miss Crosby’s life—a cruel step- 
father—a blighted affection, and several other 
interesting ingredients presenting themselves to 
her imagination; and she thought Miss Crosby 
very peculiar and very interesting, and was glad 
they had met. 

Meantime, Miss Crosby wanted to bring up 
Bolton Mordred’s name. If she could only dis- 
cover whether the two were actually engaged, it 
would assist her plans materially. 

“T am wretchedly nervous to-day,” she said. 
“That awful accident has quite upset me.” 

‘No wonder! How brave you were to help 
him, the doctor told me,’’ returned Violet. ‘‘ Has 
Mr. Iverson been here long ?”’ 

“No; only a few days. How surprised we 
were to stumble over each other in this impos- 
sible place. I believe he had some business in 
the neighborhood—something about a proposed 
railway,’ replied Miss Crosby, with beautiful 
composure. 

“T have met him a few times,’’ Violet said. 
“He seems a nice, gentlemanly person.” 

“T should think so. I knew his sister very 
well. He is rather reserved, and I think a little 
shy of young ladies,” she answered. 

But she had no wish to talk about Mr. Iver- 
son; she had said just enough to everybody. 
Mrs. Perey would come on, of course, in answer 
to the doctor’s summons ; but Mrs. Percy had no 
idea whatever that there was anything between 
her brother and Miss Crosby. She had no mind 
that he should marry now, for he was past forty ; 
and not having done it in his youth, it would be 
all nonsense for him to rush’ inte shatrimony so 





: know now 


late, and deprive her two boys of the chance of 
inheriting his money. Mr. Iverson had kept his 
own counsel, thinking it would be quite time 
enough to have his sister’s expostulations when 
he returned to Baltimore. 

But there was no farther opportunity for the 
young ladies to improve their acquaintance by 
a longer fete-a-tete. There were not many young 
men at Binnyford, but the few there were, 
thought it proper to do the agreeable to the 
brace of damsels, and came up with that stern 
intent. 

Of course, there was a little depression over 
everybody’s spirits from the terrible catastrophe 
of the morning. .The boldest of the youths had 
not courage.to propose a sail, or music, or a 
dance; so they dragged the long hours on very 
much as half the people in the world do on Sun- 
day—with an air of resignation that makes one 
smile. 

_ As the landlord was crossing the veranda, 
somebody called to know if he expected any 
guests by the evening train. 

** Not as he knowed on,’’ was the reply—Binny- 
ford being sufficiently primitive in its inhabi- 
tants.to speak the vernacular untrammeled by 
the rules of grammer or custom. ‘‘ Two or three 
had writ to ask about rooms, and one chap wag 
a comin’ the next morning.”’ 

Of course, the name was asked out of pure 
idleness. 

“It’s a kind of a queer fixed-up name,”’ the 
landlord averred, pulling a letter out-of his 
pocket. ‘“ That’s it; I haint just got the twist 
of it yet. I’m a great one for studyin’ over 
things consid’rable,”’ and he shook his head, and 
looked very profound. 

‘‘Do read the mysterious name,’’ cried Miss 
Crosby, addressing the gentleman who had taken 
the letter. 

So the name was given—Bolton Mordred. 
Several of the men knew him. A variety of ex- 
clamations followed, and in the midst of them, 
Miss Crosby said in a low voice, as if half to 
Violet, half to herself, 

‘‘ How: very strange! And we have not met 
so long—so long.” 

Violet glanced quickly up and caught a faint 
sigh. Miss Crosby saw that she looked a little 
odd, and was satisfied. 

«¢ You know him, Miss Lee?’’ she asked; and 
it seemed to Violet that the lady made an effort 
to speak indifferently. 

‘« Very well,’’ replied Miss Lee. 
old friend of yours?’ 

‘We used: to be friends—long ago. 
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She broke off abruptly, and in a louder toné 
began talking for the general benefit, So nothing 
more was said about Bolton Mordred ; but Violet 
was too thorough a woman to forget the brief 
agitation so at variance with Miss Crosby’ s:usual 
elegant repose of manner, and cool self-possession. 


CHAPTER III, 

Tart was a long day to Harriet Crosby, filled 
with such varying and perplexed thoughts that 
when it ended, she was as tired as if she had 
walked several leagues, and carried a heavy load 
into the bargain. 

In the evening she and Mrs. Morris went into 
the chamber of the wounded man. There was 
very little to be done—certain bandages to be 
kept wet with arnica; if there was the least 
change, the doctor told them to ¢all him at once ; 
bet in all probability there would be none. 

After he had gone out, Harriet went up tothe 
bed and looked: down at the motionless ‘form. 
She was conscious of feeling very sorry for him; 
anything in the shape of physical hurt or pain 
touched her keenly; but she was thinking all 
the while how. nicely it would settle her future 
if- he could only come to his senses enough to 
make a will in her favor, and then die! If she 
only had money, she would do so much good, 
and be so good. It was only the exigencies of 
her life which forced her to be scheming and 
mean, and fawning. It was so tiresome to have 
to court people, and lay in wait for, infitations. 
She fairly hated’ Mrs. Morris because she had 
been obliged to work so hard to get herself in- 
vited for the summer by that lady. And it was 
like living with a dormouse to live with Mrs. 
Morris, only it was better than to remain in her 
step-father’s house, and be considered in the way, 
obliged to teach the younger children, and strug- 
gle to keep up appearances on narrow means. 

But she was very kind and attentive to Mrs. 
Morris; she had a feeling that made her always 
anxious thoroughly to fulfill her part ina bar- 
gain. To-night she was not a bit more solicitous 
than usual for her friend’s, comfort, though she 
had an end to gain. 

«< You are to lie down on the lounge and have 
a nap, else you will be ill to-morrow,” she said, 
after they had talked awhile. 

But Mrs. Morris averred that she was not 
sleepy in the least; she was too much troubled 
about that poor man to close her eyes, and could 
hardly keep them open while she said it. But 
Ilarriet insisted that she should lie down in any 
case, and be read to; she could rest even if 
slumber was not to be had. In a very few mo- 





ments Mrs. Morris ‘was safe inthe land of dréans, 
Harriet mioved a sereen to keep the light out of 
the good soul’s fa¢e, and shut the rest of the 
toom from her view, in case she should waken 
unexpectedly. 

Miss Crosby rose and went to the bed; whether 
‘asleep or not, the wounded nian was’ certainly 
unconscious, There was nothing to hinder her 
finding that letter—and to find:it:she was deter. 
mined. At the further end of the chamber stood 
an/old-fashioned escritoir; and she knew Tver- 
son’s methodical habits well enough to be’ cer- 
tain that whatever papers he might have brought 
or received, were as carefully bestowed therein 
as'if he proposed to pass the remainder of his 
life in his present quarters. 

She took from ‘his: pocket the little bunch of 
keys which she had ‘picked up on the grass ; two 
of them evidently belonged to trunks, ‘the other, 
so small, it probably opened the ‘eseritoir.. She 
found herself correct in her supposition; the 
key turned easily in the lock—the escritoir was 
open. She set the shaded lamp on the desk, and 
began her search, not allowing herself to hurry 
or grow nervous lest she should overlook the ob- 
ject which tempted her into the degrading per- 
formance. 

There were a good many papers—busitess 
documents, which he had doubtless meant to 
digest during his weeks of leisure—létters in 
quantities; but not hers. She ‘felt furiously 
angry; she would have liked to smother him as 
he lay there helpless for thwarting her. 

She thought she heard ‘a sound ‘outsiile the 
door ; somebody might enter ; Mrs. Morris might 
rouse up; there was no time tolose. She turned 
the papers over again, careful to put them back 
in their proper places, was about te close the lid 
in disgust, when an envelope slipped out ‘from 
between tivo legal. documents. She seized it; 
the superscription was addressed ‘in ‘her hand, 
and on the edge he had written, “ Miss Crosby's 
answer.” 

She ¢cotild feel the letter inside.» She had 
won! A sound again; whether from without 
or within, it was too. slightfor her 'to tell. She 
raised the lamp; thé light fell so that she could 
see the face of the wounded man. The eyes 
seethed to be open; and regarding her! She 
turned faint with dread, but had sense enough 
to close the escritoir, and lock! it, and move the 
lamp to its fornier pdsition. She made a gre! 
effort, and stepped quickly to the bed. ‘There 
was no movement. The) white ‘lids lay passiv® 
over the eyes—she had frightened herself fr 
nothing. 

Then she heard Mrs. Morris’ voice, 
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«Did you speak, Harriet ?”’ 

«No, ma'am ‘don’t get up,’’ came the answer, 
firmly enough, though she was trembling still 
from her fright. i 

But Mrs. Morris was getting up. The’ letter 
was in Harriet’s hand. | She crossed the room; 
a fire burned onthe hearth, for the sea-wind 
made the night chilly. Harriet bent over ‘it, 
thrust the letter into the flames, and glanced 
toward the bed with'a little gesture-of triumph. 

Once more that thrill of terror made her 
shiver. She thought the eyes of the wounded 
man opened again and regarded her.: She hur- 
ried back a few steps—it was faney. He lay 
there in the same stony lethargy. 

Mrs. Morris was up,/and asking what made 
her shiver. 

“ Were you nervous ?”’ she inquired. 

«“T don’t know—perhaps—lI’m tired a little.” 

Miss Crosby threw herself into an easy-chair 
by the fire, and stirred the logs into a brighter 
flame. She was glad to talk and be talked to, 
and forget her fright in the recollection that she 
had her destiny once more in her own hands— 
two whole weeks, according to the doctor’s ver- 
dict, in which to decide what it must be. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next morning was gorgeous as a midsum- 
mer morning ought to be, and, in accordance with 
the habit she had acquired since her arrival at. 
Binnyford, Miss Crosby was up and out for an- 
other ramble. 

“T suppose one can’t.expect two adventures 
two successive days,”’ she thought, then shud- 
dered to remember how awful it. had been to’ see 
that horse and rider.go' down; then stopped 
short, thinking of| pleasanter things—an envi- 
able faculty, which often stood her in good 
stead, 

But, in spite of her words, she was fated to 
meet a second adventure, though of a more 
agreeable nature than that. of the previous morn- 
ning. She was inclined, notwithstanding her 
rather hard sense,'fo be somewhat superstitious, 
and could not resist believing it an omen of suc- 
cess in the plan she had marked out. 

She was standing by the shore, idly watching 
the ripples break in'the sand, when she saw a 
stil-boat round the point, and her quick sight 
‘lotected a figure seated on the stern, whem she 
ncognized instantly, Bolton Mordred had been 
‘opping for a day or.two down at llsley, and 
iad now sailed up Binnyford Bay fo save him- 
elf along drive over a dull, sandy road. 

ile had not the least idea that Miss Crosby was 

Vor. LXI.—23 


within a thousand miles of the spot, and could 
not have been much more surprised if a spirit 
had met him, than he was when that young lady, 
looking very handsome and fresh after her ram- 
ble, stopped him short as~he was hurrying 
3 toward the hotel. It was not altogether an 
agreeable surprise; Miss Crosby could see that, 
though he held out his hand in answer to her 
greeting; and said sufficiently amiable things, 
but with a slight effort and trouble, which told 
her he had not entirely forgotten the past. 

«Tt seems! the oddest thing that we should 
meet anybody one knows in this out-of-the-way 
place,’’ said Miss Crosby, ‘‘ though I am getting 
used to saying that now, for several persons are 
here whom I should as soon have expected to see 
on the top of Mount Ararat.” 

Then he said something about the impossi- 
bility of finding a retreat, where one did not 
find somebody one knew—if that was what she 
wanted. 

** Not a bit,” said'she. “Tve no taste for 
playing hermit, or sitting alone to listen to ‘ the 
sad sea waves,’ and that sort of thing! John 
Delaval and his cousin are here. You know 
them? 
more.” 

Him Mordred did not know. But why should 
that pitying epithet be affixed to his name? 
This, of course, not because he cared to hear, 
but because it was. easier to ask it than to say 
anything else. 

Miss Crosby related the story of the accident; 
told it briefly, but in a very dramatic way. It 
was plain she had been as brave and helpful as 
possible. Then, after a little, she said, 

“We had a new arrival yesterday—Miss Lee. 
You know her?” 

‘©Oh, yes! very well;’’ and he tried to speak 
indifferently, adding, with a sort of defiance in 
his tone, ‘I knew she was here.” 

“Such a charming girl! I’ve not been so 
glad to see anybody in ages,” returned Miss 
Crosby. 

Mordred began to talk of the weather—the 
lovely view—any platitude that would come into 
his head. 

‘«Yon’ve not said you were glad to see me,” 
exclaimed Miss Crosby, abruptly. 

“Then let me say it now.” 

“ Better not, for I’m afraid it would not be 
true,’’ she interrupted. 

‘Why should you be afraid of that?” he 
asked. 

‘« Because I am glad to see you, and it isn’t 
pleasant to think you wish me anywhere rather 
than here.”’ 


And@ that poor Mr. Iverson, from Balti- 
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“I don’t know that I do wish it,” he said. 

« Well,”’ returned she, smiling, ‘‘ that is not 
over-demonstrative, but it is better than nothing ! 
Do you know, it is almost three years since we 
have met. Theve is something I have wanted to 
say to you so long,’’ she went on, rapidly. ‘‘ You 
theught I did not treat you well in the old days. 
I couldn’t speak freely even now, only I know 
that you have got over it all. Mr. Mordred, you 
are in love with Violet Lee.” 

He colored, though he tried to be indifferent, 
but the abrupt change in her sentence took him 
by surprise. 

‘* Are you a conjurer?”’ he asked. ‘I have 
never told her, or anybody else, that such was 
the case.” 

‘It came to me this instant. I believe in 
such revelations! Never mind; it is being sure 
what your errand here is that gives me courage 
to say all I have wished so long to tell you.” 

He felt himself grow hot and angry at this 
pertinacious reference to matters he wished to 
forget, but, for all that, he could not feel as bit- 
terly toward her as he would have liked, while 
the spell of her beautiful eyes, and the inde- 
scribable magic of her voice, cast their thrall 
about him. 

« You—you once thought you cared for me,” 
she went on, hanging her head. ‘It sounds 
very bold and unwomanly to refer to it—but I 
must! I showed that I liked your society i 

‘¢ You certainly did as much as that,” he broke 
in, bitterly, then stopped, ashamed even of utter- 
ing so much of a reproach. 

‘*You can’t blame me more severely than I 
have blamed myself,’’ she said, sorrowfully, ‘“ yet 
1 was not in fault. It is so difficult to tell—I 
I couldn't, only I know you are engaged to 
Violet.” 

“Tam not,’’ was his blunt rejoinder. 

She looked terribly distressed, and said, plead- 
ingly, 

“Ah! be friends—be frank; at least, you 
love her.”’ 

“ Yes—TI do love her.” 

A beautiful smile, so touching and sad, that he 
could not have resisted it, had he been more hos- 
tile teward her than he was, softened her face. 

‘Tam glad; she is worthy of your affection! 
And now I ean tell you; you will know now that 
I enly speak because I want to be friends—to 
right myself in your esteem——”’ 

««To tell mé what?’ he asked, as she hesitated. 

She had to compose the story as she went 
along; but she did it very well. Her slight hesi- 
tations made it the more effective. 

“The day you went away, after—after I had 





seemed heartless—coquettish——__ The reason [ 
let you go was because I had just learned that 
my step-father had spent every penny of my 
little fortune. You were poor. I could not add 
to your struggle with fate. I let you go. I can't 
tell you about myself—it’sno matter! You have 
done well in your profession, and Violet’s wealth 
enables her to do what perhaps I miglit have 
done, vain and worldly as you think me.” 

“‘Do you suppose I would marry any woman 
for her money ?’’ he asked, indignantly. 

‘‘No; but a true woman might easily refuse to 
clog your future, unless she had means of her 
own. You will win a reputation—you are doing 
it; but reputations don’t always bring wealth in 
this country, and At least, I did right! I 
shall always feel that I had alittle share in your 
fame, since I sacrificed Sinee I kept you 
from clogging yourself with a penniless wife. 
That’s all I wanted to tell. Now say that weare 
friends, and let me wish you every success in 
your errand here.” 

It was plain that she spoke only to set herself 
right; that she had no thought except to be 
friends; yet it was evident that she had always 
cared for him—that she did care now. Bolton 
Mordred was not a man to be triumphant at that 
knowledge ; he was genuinely sorry ; but she had 
passed out of his life. The old fancy for her, 
though it had been passionate enough to make 
her conduct cause him extreme pain, was very 
unlike the absorbing love which filled his: heart 
for Violet. 

He could only accept her friendship, and say 
that he was glad there remained mo shadow be- 
tween them. 

«TI am glad, too; I am quite content,”’ she an- 
swered ‘‘ Now this subject is at an end forever; 
we don’t either of us ever need to think of it any 
more.”’ 

He could have wished, lest she might suppose 
him influenced by Violet’s money, to tell her of 
the fortune he had lately inherited, but it would 
sound like boasting ; worse than that, like an in- 
timation, that if she had been less cold-blooded, 
and reasoning for herself and him, they need 
never have separated. That summer dream, like 
the pain it had oecasioned him, lay so far back 
in the past that he could afford to be magnani- 
mous, and he was glad to like and respect her 
once more. She might have made a mistake : but 
she had tried to do right ; it was not for him tore 
proach her. Personally, he could be only thank- 
ful that his youthful fancy had been thwarted. 
It seemed so paltry; and thin, and valueless, 
compared to the great love of his matured mam 
hood. 
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While he indulged in these reflections, Miss 
Crosby was thinking that there was nothing more 
to be gained at present; she must let him go— 
goto Violet. It filled her with a cruel rage to 
perceive that her old power was gone—nothing 
left but the calmness of friendship. But this 
would not last; she told herself that, in one way 
or another, she could win him back, and she 
loved him! Whatever she might be forced to 
do to accomplish her purpose, she could excuse 
everything to herself by that thought—she loved 
him. She held out her hand, and said, 

“T’ll not keep you any longer—good-by.” 

She moved abruptly away, and, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, he went on toward the house, 
too busy with the fancies which started up in his 
mind as he remembered that Violet was so near, 
to have leisure for thought where anybody else 
was concerned. 


CHAPTER V. 
Very unromantic details have a habit of mix- 


ing themselves up with the most romantic phases 

of life, and often prove as successful Marplots as 

the stupidest or craftiest of humanity could do. 
Violet Lee had caught cold in some way, and 


was indulging in a dreadful attack of neuralgia. 
She had suffered cruelly all night, and borne it 
as patiently as she could, through fear of dis- 
turbing her mother. The pain was no better this 
morning; but she did manage to dress and go 
down stairs, wisely saying nothing about her 
wretched night, lest Mrs. Lee should insist upon 
her remaining in bed. That lady would not have 
been in the least sorry for an excuse to keep her 
daughter out of danger—at least what she con- 
sidered such—for the news that Bolton Mordred 
was coming had not afforded her the unmitigated 
satisfaction it did Violet. 

Mrs. Lee was one of those delicate, wheedling, 
apparently mild women, who are fearful tyrants 
in their sweet fashion, and fond of regulating the 
destinies of anybody under their control. Now 
it was an old fancy of Mrs. Lee’s that Violet 
should marry a distant relative of hers, and 
Violet would as soon have dreamed of marrying 
her brother. But Mrs. Lee had never had the 
slightest doubt of her ultimate success, until this 
spring, when they made the acquaintance of Bol- 
ton Mordred, and the two young people uncon- 
sciously glided into an intimacy which roused 
the mother to a sense of the peril that menaced 
her plans. She was a wise little woman, and 
wasted no words in expostulations. She took 
Violet off on some pretext, and, finally, came to 
Binnyford ; and Mordre? having learned, through 





a mutual friend, of her destination, traveled 
down to the quiet spot without loss of time. 

‘Did you know he was coming?” Mrs. Lee 
asked Violet, the night before. 

«No, mamma,”’ the young lady replied, with 
perfect truth, though she did not think it ne- 
cessary to add, that she had felt perfectly con- 
fiderrt he would come, as soon as he heard of their 
whereabouts. 

«He is a very agreeable man,”’ continued Mrs. 
Lee; ‘‘ but a man to be careful of; there are re- 
ports is 

Here she stopped, not because she had the 
slightest objection to slandering Bolton ; but be- 
cause she could not exactly recal any basis upon 
which to found a more definite charge. 

“Unfavorable reports, do you mean, mamma,”’ 
Violet asked, coloring, and showing a little dis- 
position to become belligerent. 

‘« My dear,” said Mrs. Lee, in her softest, fee- 
blest voice, ‘there are certain subjects I never 
discuss with you. I am different, perhaps, from 
many mothers. Perhaps I am‘wrong; but there 
are things connected with many agreeable men— 
in short f? 

And Mrs. Lee waved the subject off with her 
pretty hands, which were her special pride ; and: 
Violet was too much vexed to say anything, ex- 
cept, 

‘‘I don’t believe a word against Mr. Mordred, 
whoever told you !”” 

Although no confidence passed between them, 
she thoroughly comprehended the grounds of her 
mother’s disapproval, and saw looming up the 
moment when there must be an explanation, and 
Mrs. Lee learn that there were matters of too 
vital importance for her daughter to accept her 
dictation as patiently as she had heretofore done, 
in the thoughtless progress of her girlhood. 

«She'll bring Hugh Leonards here before I 
know,”’ thought Violet, as she undressed for bed. 
“I don’t care; he may come, and we'll have the 
thing settled! Hugh is very nice, but I don’t 
mean to marry Hugh; and mamma is the best 
and dearest mother in the world, but she must 
let me choose for myself, where my whole future 
is concerned.” 

That brought her around to other thoughts 
about Mofdred, and, even in her solitude, the 
lor shot into her cheeks, and she felt shy of this 
self-communion. She knew—at least she thought 
she knew—what was bringing him to Binnyford. 
He had never really made love to her; but there 
were certain interviews she could look back upon, 
certain words and looks she could recal, which 
made his heart sufficiently ¢lear to her; and she 
could not help feeling that. it was ouly lock of 
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opportunity that had prevented his speaking 
more plainly. When mamma discovered how 
matters were going, it was astonishing how, na- 
turally and how neatly she always. disturbed 
them at exactly the right moment. 

Mordred had instinctively felt. Mrs. Lee’s,op- 
position, though she was always charming with 
him ; and he had it in his mind, once arrived at 
Binnyford, to make a clean breast of, it, and at 
least know whether she meant to be his enemy 
or not. 

The morning passed quietly enough. The doc- 
tor announced that there was no change in Mr: 
Iverson—he expected the nurse and Mrs. Percy 
the next day. In the meantime he must ask 
some of the ladies to be charitable, and do their 
share of amateur watching, as Miss. Crosby and 
her friend had done on the previous night. 

Then dinner came, and by that time Violet 
was suffering so much, that she could not keep 
the fact from her mother, and that lady bore her 
off in triumph, whi¢h she hid under a pretence 
of maternal solicitude, only equalled by the 
friendly interest, beneath which Miss Crosby dis- 
guised her satisfaction at this little cast of the 
dice in her favor. 


CHAPTER VI, 

Durine the next four days Violet had to be- 
come the doctor’s patient also, and was kept a 
prisoner in her room the greater part of the time, 
How Mordred chafed and rebelled against this 
delay it is not difficult ta fancy; but there was 
no help for it; and when Violet did descend for 
a little while, Mrs. Lee was always hovering 
about, cr had some female to watch that dear 
Violet did not expose herself. She was inclined 
to be careless, poor child! Mordred wasted whole 
quires of paper in passionate letters, which he 
tore up, one after another. It was too inoppor- 
tune a time to make his declaration; it might fall 
into her mother’s hands; everything was going 
against: him—he could only wait. 

Mrs. Percy had arrived, and Miss-Crosby had, 
to use a homly phrase, so many irons in the 
fire, that she needed to be as cool and steady as 
she was, to get through that difficult season with- 
out a blunder of some sort. 


She certainly succeeded well. There was no- 


body who regarded her with a shadow of sus- } 


picion, unless it might be Mrs. Percy. That.lady 
was somewhat disposed to be defiant, remember- 
ing that her brother had shown a. preference for 
Miss Crosby, he had never exhibited, toward any 
other young woman. But Harriet could afford 
to despise her; she was lady-like and civil, but 
not over-congiliatory; for she said to herself, 


“If I want to marry Mr. Iverson ‘she can’t pre- 
vent it; no earthly power could make him go 
back from his word, and I wouldn't be on terms 
with her—the cat!’’ 

She was the pleasantest and kindest of friends 
to Mordred, always bringing him, news about 
Violet, and showing, by her sympathetic man- 
ner, that she understood and was sorry for him, 
though they had no confidence about it, for he 
was not much given to airing his feelings. But 
he did feel obliged to Miss Crosby, and did think 
how handsome she was, and how she had out- 
grown the faults of character which had been pro- 
minent when she was a few years younger; not 
that he ever discovered these faults until she 
wrung his heart.so pitilessly. 

She was charming to Mrs. Lee, and goodness 
itself to Violet. They both got very fond of her; 
and really, what with Mrs. Morris on her hands 
and all, she certainly did work hard, and could 
not have been more self-sacrificing if animated 
by the noblest motive! She was too keen not 
to discover that Mrs. Lee, for reasons of her own, 
was inimical to Mordred; and she never resied 
until she had wormed the secret. out, though 
that lady was by no means easy on ordinary oc- 
casions to draw into indiscretions. Mrs. Lee 
hoped that Miss Crosby might repeat to Mordred 
what was. said; she told her, rather vaguely, 
} about; Hugh Leonards and her hopes, where he 
and Violet were concerned. 

‘They were boy and girl lover,’’ she said. 
‘¢ Violet fancies now that she only likes him asa 
brother; but she will find out the truth! Hugh 
is patient—let her amuse herself. She will flut- 
ter back to the nest, where she will be safest—my 
pretty white dove.”’ 

She. folded her dainty hands in her lap, and 
sat. looking such a picture of ‘‘ masterly inac- 
tivity,’ that Miss Crosby admired her hugely. 


CHAPTER VII. 

How artfully it all came out, in a long conver 
sation she had with Violet that night, and Violet 
exclaimed, indignantly, 

“That is just mamma’s fancy. Hugh is the 
dearest fellow in the world——”’ 

“Now please don’t go and be, stiff, and tell 
fibs, for if you are not willing to talk about your 
self, I must be silent about my own affairs; and 
I’m tired and lonely, and feel like being a g00s¢ 
and telling you all sorts of things I should be 
sorry for after.”’ 

They were sitting together in the moonlight. 
Mrs. Lee was down stairs playing whist; Viole 
} was sufficiently free from pain to have descended 
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also; but her mother would not hear of it,'and, 
indeed, there was no motive tor going. Mordred 
had gone blue-fishing with a party of young men, 
and would not ‘be back till sometime the next 
day. 

So Violet was glad to sit and talk with Miss 
Crosby, and think how different she was from 
any girl she had ever met, like somebody out of 
apicture or a poem. She had been sure, from 
the first, that Harriet was not happy, and she 
was not in the least averse to finding out her ro- 
mance. 

Harriet allowed herself to be persuaded into 
telling it, rather incoherently—half-laughing, 
sometimes, at her own weakness in opening her 
heart so freely ; yet all the while showing how it 
ached under that pretence of gayety. She re- 
peated the picture about her step-father having 
squandered the imaginary fortune wherewith she 
invested herself—portrayed her own conduct in 
such a noble light! She had thought it so beau- 
tiful to love a poor man; dreamed of the assist- 
ance she could be to him in his career; then, 
just as he put his heart into words, came that 
dreadful revelation. She could not burden him 
with a penniless wife—she let him go ; she mocked 
her heart by a show of coquettish cruelty; he 
left her in anger. They had not met for several 
years; he had learned, though not through her, 
the whole truth ; but-—— 

“Then you will be happy, after all,’”’ Violet 
suid. ‘I am so glad!” 

“Happy?” repeated Miss Crosby, with a 
dreary spectre of a laugh. ‘That word is not 
written for me in the book of fate. ' I think he 
appreciates now the motives that actuated me; 
he exonerates me in his thoughts. And now he 
is wealthy ; but all that does not put happiness 
within my reach.” 

“He is not married ?”’ 

Miss Crosby leaned forward, and looked at her 
in the moonlight. 

“Married? Why, don’t you know of whom I 
have been speaking ?”’ < 

Something stirred like a ring of fire at Vio- 
let's heart—a sudden fear and suspicion, which 
brought a blinding pain she had never suffered 
in her whole life. She recolleeted Miss Crosby’s 
looks and words the day Mordred’s arrival was 
&nnounced. She must have the whole secret now. 

“If he cares for you still, what keeps you 
apart ?”’ she asked. 

“TI believe he cares!) Oh, T needn’t lie—T 
know he cares! But, Violet, before he knew the 
truth, he had, to a certain extent, compromised 
himself; and he is @ man to break his heart 
rather than not. fulfill any promise.” 











‘He is engaged then ?”’ and felt a certain relief; 
it might not be as she feared. 

“No, not that; but he is in a way bound—that 
is, there is some woman to whom he has paid 
attention, whose heart he has reason to think 
has gone out toward him, and he must, he must 
fulfill the pledge his attentions have given! I 
would not have him act otherwise for the world. 
Dearly as I love him; I should despise him if he 
showed a trace of weakness now !” 

« And do you know the lady ?”’ 

‘*No; I have no idea who she is! For a day 
or two past I thought—such folly—but I can tell 
you now; after what your mother said to-night 
I see my mistake ?? 

Violet rested her elbow on the window-sill, so 
that her hand might shade her face from her 
companion. She felt cold and quiet, as if the 
sudden fire at her heart had turned to ice, and 
was freezing her very seul. 

‘# You tell me so vaguely, that I don’t under- 
stand,” she said; in alow voice. “ You needn't 


} be afraid to trust me, Harriet; I am a good 


friend—I like you very much,” 

* You're the dearest, swectest, purest heart in 
the world!’ cried Miss Crosby ; and seizing the 
hand that lay in Violet’s lap, she kissed it; 
then, with half a sob, half a laugh, she added, 
‘* Actually, I tock it into my head that it was 
you with whom Bolton Mordred had flirted ; 
but your mother’s confidence about Hugh has 
set that all straight: Don’t be vexed at my 
folly.”’ 

She must answer; not a second must elapse, 
not a show of emotion betray the wound she had 
received, 

“Tm not vexed,” -she cried, She could hear 
how her voice dragged over the words; it was 
actually like lifting heavy iron weights to make 
the effort to articulate. 

‘You've got that dreadful pain back,” ex- 
claimed Miss Crosby. <* What a wretch I am to 
sit here and talk about myself. I must get you 
the liniment.”’ 

“No, it’s not very bad—I’ll wait a little !’” 

There was a pause. Then Violet said,,feebly, 
‘«« And so you really thought it was me who stood 
between you and your happiness—but I can’t 
see why?” 

‘No reason; just because you were the only 
woman in sight. ‘You know what idiots we are! 
Now, my dear, forget what I have told you. I 
am going away from here as soon as I can. I 
will not let Bolton know that I suffer. I deserve 
what has come upon me, and he must do his 
duty; we must each do that—mine is clear 
enough !” 
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Violet still sat quiet and cold ; her face was in 
shadow, her voice slow and dull. 

‘If it were all to be cleared up——’” 

‘‘ But I tell you it can't be!” cried Miss 
Crosby, passionately. ‘‘ If he were to do a mean 
thing, he would no more be the man I have loved, 
oh! so long and so faithfully !’’ 

** You don’t understand.. What I meant was, 
if it should prove that—that there had been a 
mistake; if this lady did not care, if her heart 
was not touched—— You know men do some- 
times overrate their own fascinations,’”’ returned 
Violet, with a sudden bitterness in her tones. 

“I never thought. of it,’ said Miss Crosby, 
with asigh. ‘Don’t get the idea that Bolton is 
mean and weak oid 

“‘ Oh, pray don’t imagine me capable of that: 
but he might be mistaken. If I were he I would 
know my fate at once,’ and Violet pressed her 
two hands hard together. 

There was a wild triumph in Harriet Crosby’s 
soul as she watched the girl—an odd mingling of 
emotions, too. She had won—she knew that. 
She hated Violet because she had been obliged 
to descend to the baseness of which she had just 
been guilty, yet at the same time she admired 
the girl for bearing so gallantly that horrible 
blow; with it all, felt a sort of pity for what she 
knew the other suffered. But she had won. 

“‘T can do nothing,’ Harriet said. ‘You 
don’t suppose we talk about these things? In- 
deed, I keep out of his way as much as I can; 
when we are together, we talk like two good 
friends. Oh! I’m making a fool of myself to 
you to-night; but, indeed, indeed, I'm brave 
enough, usually; only I suffer so—I suffer so! 
Oh! Violet, Violet, I love him!” 

She flung herself on her knees and hid her 
face in Violet’s dress, with a burst of tears that 
was not feigned. It was partly that she could 
never play at tragedy without getting in earnest ; 
partly that her warped, misguided heart did 
utter its secret in that passionate cry. 








§ 


| 
| 


ra, 

** Harriet, if you will ask me no questions— 

I have not the right to speak plainly —I can telj 
you something that may give you a hope.”’ 

‘Give me a hope?”’ cried Miss Crosby, stretch. 

ing out her hands with feverish energy. ‘There's 

no hope for me, exvept in the grave—and I can’t 


‘die! I shall live, and live, and suffer——” 


‘*You won’t let me tell you!” cried Violet, 
almost fretfully. She wanted to speak, and be 
done ; she could not bear any more of this agony, 

‘* What can you tell me? Qh, Violet! there 
is no hope !’’ 

‘‘T have a reason for thinking I know——” 

‘You know her?’ shrieked Miss Crosby, 
‘«Tell me! No, don’t—I should hate her, I” 

« Be still, Harriet!” returned Violet, voldly, 

“Forgive me! I “4 

She broke off, threw herself into her chair 
again, and covered her face with her hands, 

«I have a reason, too, for thinking that with- 
out being either vain or weak, Mr. Mordred is 
mistaken,’’ Violet went on in the same measured 
voice. **That if the lady wished, there are 
reasons which would prevent her thinking of him, 
except as a friend——”’ 

‘© You give me new life!’’ cried Miss Crosby. 
‘¢There, I'll not ask another question. I. don’t 
know what to say. I Oh, Violet! you'll 
not despise me for having opened my heart?’ 

“‘T am glad you have. I shall always be glad; 
and you must be, too—remember that.” 

“«T will, and bless you always for having been 
so tender, such a true woman to me! I| know 
that even to your own mother you will never re- 
peat.a syllable of this ry 

«You are sure of it, I hope,’’ Violet answered. 
‘“‘T think I must go to bed now, I’m a little tired. 
You’ ll not think me rude?’’ 

‘“*My dearest child! I’m only ashamed to 
have kept you up so long! Let me help you 
undress.” 

“No. Thanks! Good-night !’ 

‘*T hope your head will be better to-morrow,” 


Violet did not try to move; she sat perfectly } Miss Crosby said, 1nd went away. Violet was 


still: but direetly she said, 


alone at, last. ‘TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





MY FRIEND’S LETTER. 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


On ! it came when my bosom was lonely and dark, 
That desolate bosom to light and to warm ; 
Like the beacon’s glad blaze to the mariner’s bark, 
Like sunshine that breaks through the clouds of the storm. 
They know not, whose pathway is cast among flowers, 
To value the beauties so wastefully spread ; 
They know not, whose skies were ne’er darkened by showers, 
To prize the sweet sunbeams affection can shed. 


But, oh ! to the wanderer on desolate moor, 
If one gentle floweret in beauty arise, 
It seems fairer than/ever he looked on before— 
Every leaflet is lovely and dear to his eyes. . 
When it comes at the close of a storm-blackened night, 
With pleasure increased a clear morning we 8e@; 
Thus, thrilling my heart with redoubled delight, 
Came the dear little token of friendship from thee. 
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GRACE’S SHORT LESSON. 


BY MARGARET MEERT. 


. Wake hasre, Mr. Markham! Do read out 
my fate. What is the color of his eyes, and what 
is to be the exact shade of his hair?” 

“Gray eyes,” began the Sybil—*‘ gray eyes, 
and—what’s this?—red hair? Yes, gray eyes 
and red hair—that’s your fate, Miss Gracie 
Conti.” 

«Remarkable coincidence,””’ murmured Miss 
Conti’s right-hand neighbor. ‘* How will you have 
the aforesaid? Do you prefer off the curl and 
on the sand, or on the curl and on the carrot ?”’ 

“On the curl and on the carrot, of course,”’ 
said Gracie, laughing and coloring a little. 

Syd, sitting on her left-hand, found reason, for 
the first time in his life, to congratulate himself 
on the color of his curly locks. 

Miss Conti was treating him charmingly that 
evening. She had been so capricious during the } 
Sometimes cold and reserved, im- 





last week. ; 
possible to please, dissatisfied with everything } 
Syd did and said, until he felt like packing his 


valise and rushing away out into the wide world, 
anywhere, anywhere that he might forget Gracie 
Conti’s tantalizing, tormenting, enchanting face. } 
Then suddenly things would change. Gracie } 
would become as sweet, and warm, and sunny } 
as a day of early summer. Syd would forget } 
the resolutions and gloomy determinations of } 
yesterday, and find that life was full of a myste- 
rious, entrancing sweetness. 

It was an ordinary thing, a walk through the 
woods, under the beech branches, but with Gra- 
cie’s mischievous dark eyes turned upon him, 
and Gracie’s hand to touch his arm when they } 
climbed the hill, something indefinable, of} 
strange, delicious power, was over all. It was 
like the scent of magnolia flowers and jessa- 
mines; it was like the climax of harmony in a 
chorus of melodious voices; like every pleasure, 
so keen that it is also a thrill of pain; and} 
when, halfway, they paused to rest under the 
Norway fir, if he but looked down steadfastly 


If she had raised those down-bent lids, she 
would have started to see his pale face, and the 
still flame that shone in his eyes. But Gracie 
never looked up; she diligently told her daisy 
petals, and when the last was gone, would, if the 
fancy seized her, drop his arm and climb on, 
with quick, eager springs, while Syd followed 
after, and sighed to think he might not, dared 
not grasp and hold fast that tormenting white 
hand. 

As for Gracie, she never stopped to think at 
all of her feelings toward Syd. It was agree- 
able to -have his constant society, great fun to 
see how important all her caprices were in his 
eyes. Mrs. Maryl’s place was delightful—the 
summer one of the happiest she had ever spent; 
but as for meaning all sorts of serious things— 
loving Syd, marrying Syd, and living in the 
country forevermore—pshaw! she had not the 
slightest idea of it. 

But on that evening, when they sat around 
the table, telling their fortunes, all went well. 
Gracie was in high spirits, and amused the 
whole circle, jesting and chattering, her eyes 
radiating light, throwing back her head with 
her irresistible peals 0. laughter. Gracie could 
wake up a party of people to animation in five 
minutes, if she felt like doing it. She laughed 
in genuine amusement at all the poor jokes, and 
had the agreeable faculty of listening to what 
people said. 

Syd watched her so intently, that he forgot to 
contribute his offering to conversation. He could 
sit forever, he thought, and watch the play ef 
expression over her face, but by far the best of 
it all was the soft smile she gave him from time 
to time. She was not-so vivacious when she 
turned to him, but he fancied he detected a 
slight consciousness about her manner. 

‘* New, where am I to live, Mr. Markham ” 

‘¢Coun—no, the city; a large city. I very 
nearly said country, Miss Conti. From asso- 


on Gracie’s face as she told her fortune on daisy } ciation of ideas, you know,” said Mr. Mark- 
petals; if he but gazed for one moment on her } ham, with what he thought a very roguish 
downeast lids, and the innocent, saucy lips mur- } glance. 


muring the repetitions of ‘‘un peu, beaucoup, } 
; 


passionement, pas du tout,” what was it that sud- 


§ 


‘“‘That would have been a very unfortunate 
mistake,” said Mr. Lathrop. ‘‘ Miss Conti would 


denly shook his very soul—everything seemed } die of despair if she was called upon to vacate 


to glide away—there were but two spirits in the | 


universe, his and Gracie’s. 


her beloved town.”’ 
**T would, indeed,’’ said Gracie, with a slight 
839 
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shudder. ‘(I was certainly invented to make “Take that girl out of society, and put her 
my pilgrimage on pavements.” down to a milk and bread diet of domestic life, 

“I fear you are shamefully artificial in your} and she’d shrivel away to nothing. She’s made 
tastes,’ continued Mr. Lathrop. ‘Wouldn't you } for society—she worships it. Talk about the 
luxuriate in the perpetual repose, and the si-} man of her heart—gad! he wouldn’ t have much 
lence broken only by the lowing herd. What; room, Gracie Conti can feel but two things, the 
are crashing orchestras compared with the birds} pleasure of breakiag a,;heart, or the mortif- 
singing in the locust-trees? What are ‘Bow-} cation of failing when she sets about it. | 
bells’ compared with the tinkle of the sheep- saw her last year, down at Newport, put a man 
bell?” } through his paces in a deliberate style that— 

‘Decidedly better,” said Gracie. ‘I would } Well, it was artistic. Did you ever hear of Mur- 
rather hear Thomas’ orchestra than all the birds } ray Livingstone ?”’ 
that ever sang.” “Yes. He is in Egypt, is he not.” 

“Oh! Miss Conti, Miss Conti! What a shame- ‘‘Egypt or Tartary, or any other remote re- 
less avowal! And glaring red brick to sward treat, I imagine, where Gracie, Conti’s voice and 
spangled with dandelions and ox-eyed daisies! { Gracie Conti’s name won't be often heard.” 
And whirling in your carriage over vulgar cob- ; And then Mr. Lathrop proceeded to narrate to 
ble-stones, to winding over miles of hill and dale, } his attentive listener a story in which poor Gra- 
through picturesque rocky lanes! No, no—don’t } cie, to tell the truth, took a heartless part. 
represent yourself in so unpoetical a light. I} There,” said Mr, Lathrop, when he came te 

2 


am sure your real choice is a sweet country cot-} the end, ‘‘that was about as pretty a piece of 


tage, surrounded by lilacs and syringa-bushes. } work as I ever saw, ,You won't have a segar, 
Now, isn’t it? In your heart of hearts, you) Marye? Well, then, I believe I'll say good- 
know you prefer the country.” night. You won’t go up yourself?’ 
“‘ You know nothing of the sort,” said Gracie,} ‘‘No, I believe not, Sleeping is rather a 
gayly. ‘You know I would not live in the } slight upon these fine nights.’’ 
country under any circumstances whatever.”’ } Gracie, whose room overlooked the veranda, 
3 


‘Not with the man of your heart, who would } wondered very much why Syd should take that 
say to you, ‘Come, we will make hay while the } hour to tramp ceaselessly back and forth. She 
sun shines, and when it sets, we will sit in the } even peeped from behird the muslin curtains to 
shade of a piazza, and eat huckleberries, and see if she could see waat Le was thinking about, 
hear the tree-frogs and whippowils sing their} when he should again approach her end of the 
evening song; while, for conversation, we will } porch, and was rewarded by seeing his hands 
say to each other, ‘ Qu’ elle est belle, la solitude! ”’ thrust in his pockets with an air of unmistak- 

‘Such a consummation could never be, I as-} able meditation, and a thoughtful, very thought- 
sure you,” said Gracie, speaking more decidedly } ful look on his features. 
than she intended, under the fire of Lathrop’s} «« You look as if you’d just signed somebody’s 
searching, satirical eyes. ‘‘The captivator has death-warrant, and were very, very sorry for it,” 
yet to be found who could persuade me to such } decided Gracie; ‘‘and I think it is very eccen- 
superhuman sacrifices in his behalf. Girls, ‘ tric and inconsiderate in you to tramp forever, 
would you believe it, it is twelve o’clock? I ; so late as it is, when you know we have the 
couldn’t think what made Mr. Lathrop’s style} French play to-morrow evening, and want all 
so uncommonly drowsy.” | the rest we can get. I shall never get to sleep.” 

Gracie stopped behind the rest, to ask Syd to But she did, and bloomed like a fresh flower 
bring her a glass of water. at the breakfast-table the next morning. 

‘*T hope you won’t fail to stand by your colors, ; Everything in the house was rather upset to 

make way for the French play. Nothing could 
be made out, in the way of talk, beyond “my 
pressed this evening.”’ ; peasant’s cap,” ‘‘where do I upset the chess 

‘I never remember,” said Gracie, smiling, } men?’ ‘your beads,” ‘cue,’ ‘‘ curtain,” and 
shaking her head. such suggestive, but one-idead fragments. 

«Yes, you will remember,”’ said Mr. Lathrop, Syd was far from paying his usual homage at 
as the door closed on Gracie’s retreating figure. } Gracie’s shrine that morning, Instead of sit- 
‘You'll remember it well enough. You spoke ting, as usual, by her side, he chose the remotest 
from the heart that time, Miss Gracie Conti, corner of the table. 
which is a thing you are not often caught doing.’’ } . Perhaps that was why she had to repent his 

Syd made no reply, and Lathrop went on. name twice or thrice before she could attract bis 


Miss Conti,’”’ said Lathrop, in a low voice; ‘and } 
remember the decided resolutions you have ex- 


” 
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attention to her questions, His mind, must have 


~ 


‘‘What are you about, Gracie ?—eurveting 


been wandering, because once, when she was in ; that way with a dish of flowers in your hand? 


the midst of a brilliant sally, to which every one } 


was listening, Syd turned to his neighbor, and 
began talking to her about strawberries, 

Gracie did not like that sort of thing, ‘‘ but it 
is soon remedied,’’ she thought. 

“Gracie,” said Mrs. Marye, ‘you said you 
would arrange those draperies over the back of 
the stage. Don’t forget your promise, my dear,” 

“No; I will attend to them the moment break- 
fast is over.” 

“You'll have to have one of the gentlemen to 
help you, I think.” 

‘May I proffer:my services?’ said Mr. Lath- 
rop. 

“Thank you; you are very kind,’’ said the 





You have thrown the water over everything!’ 

‘* Miss Conti's thoughts are pleasant,’ said 
Lathrop. ‘+ Will you give me the first waltz this 
evening, Miss Conti ?’’ 

‘‘Not the first,” said Gracie. ‘You may 
have the second. I am not engaged for that.” 

‘* May 1 ask who is to be favored with the 
first ?”” 

‘*No,’’ said Gracie, coolly. 

It was a sensible response, as she did not 
know herself, but she was quite sure that Syd 
would ask her. 

Syd did not return until dinner was half over. 
He looked fagged, and said little. Strange to 
say, Gracie’s tongue had been mute until ae 


young lady, graciously ; ‘‘ but you are not tall} appeared, and then she was her talkative seif 


enough for what I want. 


parlor?” 
“T should be happy to help you,” said Syd, 


without looking up, ‘‘ but [ am obliged to ride } 


over to S— this morning.”’ 

“Why, you said yesterday that you would } 
help me to cut and arrange the flowers. You 
nade a regular arrangement to that effect.” 

“Did 1?” said he. ‘I really don’t know } 
any excuse to offer for my—my forgetfulness, } 
except that I know it will only be too easy to } 
you to find my substitute.”’ ; 

“Of course,’ said Gracie, carelessly. “It is 
not of the slightest consequence. Mr. Lath-} 
rop, will you condescend to stand on a step- | 
ladder ?”’ ; 


Mr, Syd, I believe I } 
may reckon upon your attendance in the back } 


once more. But she took care to address no 
remarks or questions to Syd. 

The drawing-rooms of Glen Marye were 
thronged with a brilliant company, to witness 
the performance of the French play. Gracie’s 
was the part of heroine—a peasant girl, whose 
lover has been conscripted. 

To Gracie, behind the scenes, came the mur- 
mur of voices, and the faint flutter of fans. Her 
heart beat fast with excitement. Some happy 
thought sent aflame of color into her cheek, and 
a triumphant light danced in her eyes; but 
when the curtain rose, drooping and pensive 
looked the lovely peasant girl, musing wistfully 
over the purse of gold she held in her hand—a 
purse rich enough to purchase the freedom of 
poor Gaspard; but, alas! not hers, but the 


“Certainly—on my head, if that will make} property of the unconscious traveler who pur- 


me more useful.” sued his journey down the mountain side. 

Gracie was here, there; and everywhere during It was Gracie’s triumph! She played her part 
the day, beautifying industriously—not omitting ; to admiration. Capt.. Armstrong was foremost 
to muse a little over Syd’s unaccountable beha- } in the ranks of applauders; but strange, through 
viour. it all, she seemed to see, to feel but one form 

“l wonder if he meant anything by it,’”’ she } that was bending over a proud, beautiful face, 
thought. «*Tam quite sure he had not forgot-} which looked backward to the man standing be- 
ten. Perhaps he is trying to flirt—te pique me! } hind her chair, much oftener than forward to 
If he is, he does, like most men who go about ; the stage. 
that sort of thing, ends in being rade—that’s all.} «*Of course, he must talk to some one,”’ ran 
Pique me! Ride away, Mr. Syd—spend the } the under-current of the peasant girl’s thoughts, 
whole day away, if it pleases you. Wait until} as she listened to poor Gaspard’s faltering fare- 
you see me come down to-night, in my bewilder- } well; ‘‘but how ill-bred in Winifred Ould, ‘to 
ing peasant’s costume,’ then stay away from me} talk perpetually while the play goes on. She 
ifyou dare. . I hope Syd will not be too devoted. whispers, so that he must lean over her to hear 
I must have some time to spend on Capt. Arm-; what she says. Poor Syd! who would so much 


strong; he is coming from town with Julia. I} rather give his attention to us. Why does he 


must dance with Syd, however. What a dancer } not leave her? Ah! he has bent his head till 
he is! How delightful! to dance in my short } his hair almost touches hers.” 

Peasant’s dress !’’ And Gracie smiled, and made But here the noble Englishman comes on the 
§ few dancing steps. scene. The money for Gaspard’s release is paid 
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from the very purse his sweetheart had loyally 
restored. Allisjoy; the curtain falls, and ten 
minutes later the distinguished ‘corps drama- 
tigue’’ descend, in their picturesque dresses, to 
‘eceive well-earned congratulations. Gracie is 
svon surrounded, but, of her subjects, one fails 
‘to approach and render tribute. 

At last she sees him coming. Capt. Armstrong 
is surprised, but delighted with the brilliant 
smile she gives to what he privately considered 
a@ very commonplace speech. 

**T will not look toward him,”’ thinks Gracie, 
‘*to punish him for being so late in paying his 
devoirs. Isn’t he goingtostop? He has passed. 
Ah! it was to get that fan from the table.’ 

‘You have not congratulated me, Mr. Syd,’’ 
said she, gayly. 

‘‘Have I not? Then permit me to do so now. 
You played your part charmingly and success- 
fully, Miss Conti, as doubtless you have always 
done.” Bowing, with Miss Ould’s fan in his 
hand, Syd passed on. Capt. Armstrong excused 
himself, for an engagement, and for one moment 
Gracie stood alone. 

«Permit me to oceupy this envied position 
until your partner comes for this waltz—the 
first, is it not?’ said Mr. Lathrop’s voice. 

It was a weary face that Gracie’s looking-glass 
reflected, when the evening was over, the guests 
all gone, and streaks of the gray dawn were 
stealing through the window-shutters. 

The pretty peasant’s costume was thrown petu- 
lantly aside, piece by piece; the last was the 
high, white cap, trimmed with scarlet ribbons, 
that had done its work eoquettishly enough. 

Gracie rested her crossed arms on the marble 
bureau-top, and held a conversation with herself, 
as she often did. 

‘¢ Well, how did you like it all? How did the 
play go off? Were you brilliant and dazzling? 
And was Syd carried off his feet with admira- 


tion, so that he saw and heard nothing but you? } 


And were you relentless to him, driving him 
distracted by displaying your indifference, and 
flirting with Capt. Armstrong? Ari then did 
you soften, and walk with him down the linden 
path, in the moonlight, and let him tell you 
something that he had never dared to breathe to 
you before? Or were you flattered by a lot of 
people whom you don’t care five cents for— 
strangers whom you wish never to see again, 
and have to dance all the evening, and chatter 
te tiresome men. Capt. Armstrong, ineffably 
conceited, and Lathrop always at your elbow to 
say something disagreeable; while Syd—Syd 
did not dance with you, did not walk with you, 
did, not look at you, did not speak to you, even? 





«And did I finally get cross, and let Mr, 
Lathrop have, for the first time, the exquisite 
pleasure of making me angry? And did I, oh, 
little fool! when every one was gone, think [ 
would give Syd a last chance, and ask him to 
light my candle; and did he do it, politely, but 
without a word that all the world might not 
have heard ?”’ 

The next morning, after some hours of refresh- 
ing sleep, Gracie saw things in a more cheer 
ful light. She concluded: that Syd was, per- 
haps, vexed about some trifle. She would make 
friends again, herself, and then it would be all 
right. 

She descended to the breakfast-room in this 
happy state of mind. All the family were as- 
sembled. Gracie threw a swift glance around 
the room. Syd was not there. 

«* How goes it after the triumphant debut on 
the boards ?’’ said Mr. Lathrop. 

«Gracie looks pale,”’ said Mrs. Marye. ‘Come 
and take your coffee, my dear.” 

‘*Wasn’t it all delightful last night?” said 4 
young lady. ‘‘ How could you face those people 
so composedly, Gracie ?”’ 

‘IT should have been too frightened to stand,” 
said another. 

“You forget the recompense of reward, young 
ladies,” said Mr. Lathrop. ‘The delight of 
the ensuing applause and compliments.” 

‘‘Yes, they were enchanting,” said Gracie. 
“Oh, come here, you delicious, fresh little rose- 
bud !”’ she cried. 

This-was not addressed to Mr. Lathrop, as at 
first might be supposed, but to a child who stood 
in the door-way, looking about with a grave, in- 
quiring little face. 

«*Come to me, Sophy,”’ called Gracie. 

Sophy came slowly, and put up her red lips 
to be kissed, but did not look at all satisfied. 

«‘ What will you have, Sophy, darling? Will 
you have Gracie’s breakfast ?” 

««Where Sydie? I want my Sydie,” said Sophy. 

“You won’t get your Sydie this morning,” 
said Mrs. Marye; ‘not this morning, little 
Soph. Syd rode over to breakfast at Shallow- 
field, where Miss Ould is staying. I heard Mr. 
Stewart give him the invitation last night, but 
did not think he would accept it.” 

«Ah, my dear madam! there are some wor 
derfully persuasive things in the world, of which 
the least is not an  entreating glance from 4 
beautiful woman.” 

“« T suppose, by that, you meai Winifred Ould,” 
said Mrs. Marye. “Syd certainly admires her 
extravagantly. I have often heard him say she 
was the most beautiful woman he ever saw.” 
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Gracie bent over,Sophy, and began assiduously 
feeding her With marmalade. Why did she feel 
that sudden rush of violent anger against Mrs. 
Marye, Lathrop, Winifred Ould—everybody who 
talked so absurdly about what they knew nothing 
of? 

‘Miss Conti, don’t you feel irresistibly at- 
tracted to the flower-garden ?”’ 

“Not the least,” replied Gracie. “I feel 
irresistibly attracted to but one object—that is, 
a certain arm-chair in my own room, and I in- 
tend, from this moment, to give it all my atten- 
tion.” : 

But she did not do this at all. She slipped 
away to the solitary library, to fancy she was 
enjoying Pendennls, in spite of some trouble- 
some questions that would intrude themselves. 

She was still there when, two or three hours 
later, the door opened, and Syd walked in. 

He looked very tired and haggard, but, not- 
withstanding this, Gracie felt a flush of plea- 
sure at seeing him that she had never felt before. 

It was only last night they had met, but she 
felt as though weeks had passed since she had 
seen the real Syd—the old-time Syd. 

Syd said something about not disturbing her. 

“Oh! you don’t disturb me. 
down here because it was quiet, and I had nothing 
else to do.” 

Syd walked to the window, and stand looking 
out for some minutes. 

How did you enjoy last evening?’ he said, 
at length. 

“Tt was delightful, said Gracie, promptly. 
“ How did you like it?” 

“Tolerably well,” said Syd. 
ever enjoyed that sort of thing, I suppose. 
merry-makings are bores.”’ 

“Do you think so? Perhaps they are to some 
people, but I can always find somebody to make 
the time pass for me.” 

“Can you?” said Syd, bitterly. “I wish, 
then, you would give me your recipe, Miss Conti, 
because, in my opinion, things get more unsatis- 
factory and tiresome every day.” 


** As much as I 
All } 





“Oh! just keep a light heart, and make the 
best of things,’’ said Gracie, brightly; and to 
show her respect for that admirable prescription, 
she went up stairs and cried herself to sleep. 

Gracie would not join the riding-party that 
evening, Miss Ould and her cousin were to 
come over to meet the rest at Glen Marye. 
Gracie. heard the clatter of hoofs and the gay 
voices under the trees, but she would not go to 
the window to see the party off. She could 
imagine how Syd sprang on his horse and sub- 
dued his restless ‘‘ Wanderer’’ to suit Miss Ould’s 
less impatient steed. 

About an hour after they were gone, Gracie 
came down, rejoicing in the unusual stillness. 


; No one was to be seen but little Sophy, who, 


directly she caught sight of Gracie, came run- 
ning to put her hand confidingly in hers, and 
ask, or rather command, to “go day-day,” 
which, in Sophy's parlance, meant, go to walk. 

** Willingly, Sophietta,”’ said Gracie. ‘ Now, 
lead Dacie just where you want to go.” 

Aceordingly, the two perambulated around 
the lawn, and through some thick shrubbery, 
until they came to a garden-bench. 


‘*Dacie, sit Sophy and Dacie down,’’ com- 


I just came } manded Sophy. 


Gracie complied by putting Sophy on the seat, 
then kneeling in front of her, she took the baby 
face in both her hands, and gazed on it long and 
wistfully. 

‘Sophy, do you love Dacie?”’ 

Sophy assented. 

‘¢ Who else do you love, Sophy ?’’ 

“« My Sydie,”’ said Sophy. 

“« My Sydie,” repeated Gracie, slowly, with » 


} sudden thrill of pain. 


««Sydie, my Sydie!”’ cried Sophy, stretching 


‘ out her hands. 


Gracie turned her head. 
dent face was close to hers. 
«‘Oh, Gratie! Gracie !’’ he whispered entreat- 


Syd’s glowing, ar- 


} ingly, ‘‘ won’t you say those words once more?” 


And Gracie said them, half laughing, half in 
} tears, 





BY 


THE SEA. 


BY HELEN BREWSTER BANDOLPH. 


Down, far down in the deep, deep sea, 
Lost to the light of the shining skies, 
Under the waves that are moaning to me, 

My lover lies. 


Soft is the couch where he taketh his rest; 
Lovingly rocked in the arms of the deep; 


Hands folded gently across the still breast, 
In quiet sleep. 


Eyes that were tender, eyes that were true, 
Weeping no more for the sorrows that.be, 
Come in your brightness, the dark waters through, 
And shine on me. 
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BY MRS. RB. HARDING DAVIS, AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH.” 


I.—Morntna ADVERTISEMENTS. 

At the foot of the Chronicle building there 
was a fruiterer’s stall. Bazin stood there, watch- 
ingall the morning. Some school-girls, stopping 
to buy candy, likened him to a spider peering out 
from behind the bunchesof bananas. There was 
not a woman who passed who did not feel him 
jar against her finer sense, as something out of 
harmony with the fresh spring morning. ; 

It was a slack hour for work in the Chronicle 
building. Down the long flights of wooden stairs, 
however, came the usual damp smell of vitriol ; 
and boys were clattering down in gangs with the 
last morning edition. Through all the clamor 
and confusion the presses sounded like mono- 
tonous thunder ; the types clicked, the telegraph- 
wires ticked. A fanciful man might have de- 
tected here the beats of some pendulum which 
kept time for the world’s progress. 

Bazin was not a fanciful man; not a man who 
would spend a minute without its guid pro quo. 
‘¢ Yet he’s been here two hours !’’ whispered Den- 
nis, the fruit-man, to his customers. ‘‘There’s 
some ugly work afoot !’’ glancing uneasily at the 
Jewish-looking, squat, silent figure. It was not 
the editor, Pastourean, for whom he watched ; 
for, when the old gentleman went by, his tall, 
spare figure buttoned in the military gray-coat, 
which the town had known these twenty years, 
Bazin drew back out of sight; he vanished. too, 
at the first sound of Moore, the publisher's 
cheery whistle, and ‘*Hallo, Dennis!’’ as he 
jumped out of his coupe, stopping, as usual, to 
break off a banana. 
winks, to give Moore a hint; but the jolly old 
Irishman joked on headlong as usual. 

‘« He stands there like a bum-bailiff,”’ muttered 
Dennis. ‘The house can’t be in debt?’ Den- 
nis knew no other ‘house’ than the Chronicle 
building ; he felt as ifhe partly owned it. It was 
twenty years since he put up that stall at its foot ; 
he had laid by a snug sum in bank since then. 
Moore was a young man then; so was Pastou- 
rean. They had all grown white-haired together. 
Young fellows in other offices called the Chroni- 
cle Noah’s Ark. The old building, high and 
toppling, looked curiously quaint and grave, be- 
side its gay neighbors. It was alive, too, with a 
comical self-consciousness of respectability ; the 
very walls dark with the cobwebs, scribblings, 

844 


and pastings of half a century, seemed brooding 
over the fact that from them the city was fur- 
nished with its daily mental food. Om the stairs 
you would meet certain vain, jaunty young men, 
with Dundreary mustaches, and ‘ nobby’’ hats, 
These were the local reporters, a concession 
which Mr. Pastourean had made to the times, 
though, he said, they had as much to do with the 
real mission of a journal of civilization as bar- 
nacles on aship. You were apt, too, before four 
P. M., to find yourself in a queue of Irish Pats 
and Marys on their way to the box to give in 
their slips of ‘‘ Situation Wanted.”” The Times 
said that the Chronicle was nourished in its old 
age from the kitchens, and called it our “slop 
literature.” The Times was an ill-conditioned 
sheet, which Mr. Pastourean never read ; but the 
soubriquet was carried to him this morning by 
the reporters. 

«<The Chronicle, gentlemen,”’ he said, quietly, 
“might have defended itself forty-six years ago 
from this aspersion. It is not necessary now. 

No such instruction on the economies of govern- 
ment has been given to the American people as 
{through its columns.’’ He was out of breath, 
and bit at the end of his white mustache nerv- 
ously. ‘*Mr. Moore tells me that these domes- 
} tie advertisements pay well. I-do not know. I 
} have nothing to do with the money department.” 
; * No need to tell us that, poor old scallawag!” 
‘ the young fellows said, as they ran down stairs. 
; Mr. Moore followed them out. 
‘*Why do you annoy the old man, boys?” he 





3 
; 


Dennis tried, by a series of } said. 


} «It’s only our chaff, sir,” Whyte replied, 
touching his hat (for Moore owned the paper.) 
 «« People do buy the Chronicle only to look for 
} cooks and chamber-maids. Nobody has read 
; monsheer’s essays on the tariff these ten years.” 
3 ws Well, let there be an end of the chaff. You 
appear to be a sharp young fellow, Mr. Whyte. 
Pray be sharp enough in future to know and re- 
spect a gentleman when you meet him.” 

‘‘Moore stands up for his order, Joe,” said 
Johns, when they were on the street. 

Joe was red and energetic. ‘It sickens me,” 
he said, ‘“‘to hear Americans talk of orders or 
gentlemen. Men of push and force are what is 
needed in journalism, not Irish renegades, like 
Moore, or old fossils, like Pastourean. The 
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country would soon be ridden over by as effete 
an aristocracy as was Europe!’’ 

Mr. Moore remained up in Pastourean’s office, 
though a dozen people were calling to him 


glanced at the old man’s patched clothes. Pas- 
taurean did not gamble; his evenings were spent 
with the violin, while: Winifred sang with that 
wonderful voice of hers, or they sat about the 


through the speaking tube. He saw how Whyte’s | fire, and played old-fashioned French games 


gossip had unnerved the old man. 


with the neighbors, who were perpetually drop- 


“T feared it was a mistake, Mr. Moore,’’ lay- ping in and out. Everybody in the town knew 


ing down his pen, ‘* When, these advertisements 
first went in. ‘Slop literature?’ The Chronicle! 


rf 
4 


the old fellow and his daughter, paid them court, 
and felt, ina manner, bound to protect them. 


The times are certainly out of joint,’’ with a queer Yet, where was the leak through which the 


shaky laugh, ‘‘when such a phrase as that can 
fashion itself !’’ 

“Tut! tut!’ soothingly. ‘‘ Boys will be boys! 
You ought to know that such editorials as, you 
give us are not milk for babes. By-the-way, 
Parker pointed his speech in the Senate last night 
with your leader.” ‘ 

«“ Ah!” rubbing his hands. 
that point, did he? I thought there was a nail 
driven home there!’ His thin cheeks were red, 
and his gray eyes gleamed. under the shaggy 
He began eagerly to turn over his pa- 
pers. ‘‘ Here is an article for to-morrow. I have 
that charlatan, Dwight, onthe hip. On the hip, 
sir!” 

“That's right! Oh, Pastourean !’’ with an em- 
barrassed cough, ‘‘ Here are some notes left for 
you this morning. I took charge of them.” 

“They appear to be bills?’ turning them 
over leisurely. ‘O’Brien? That is our grocer, 
avery worthy man. 
with him. I really have obtained valuable ideas 
from O’Brien. Why, he threatens s sheriffs’ 
writ! Tut! tut! I must refer it to Winifred. 
‘Rent? The agent talks of a writ also. Well! 
well !”’ going back to his leader. 

“You think these debts can be arranged 2”’ 

The editor looked over his spectacles. 

“Arranged? Oh! The bills? Yes; I have 
no doubt Winifred will settle them, if she has the 
money. I think this point is well taken. Listen.”’ 

Moore did not listen. He was out of patience 
with the old ‘monsheer’ to-day. He beganto be 
conscious that it was a shame in him to shift all 
debt and care on to the shoulders of that little 
Winny. The old fellow lounged through life, 
slipping out of his dressing-gown into his mili- 
lary coat, and back again); a man, to be sure, 
who would not harm a gnat; chivalric as Sir 
Philip Sidney himself.. But as to money! What 
the deuce did he do with his salary? It never 
had occurred to Moore to look at the question 
fully before. The sum was liberal; yet Pastou. 
rean and his little girl had always lived with the 
most niggardly habits, and had always been op. 
pressed by debt. Moore recalled their comfort- 
less, uncarpeted house, the meagre soup, and 


‘« Mr. Parker saw 


brows. 





I often stop to converse } 








money went? 

Moore started up irritably. 

‘*Pray don’t come to ‘the door!” as hp ran 
down the stairs. If he went twenty times a day 
up to Pastourean’s office, there was as much bow- 
ing and ceremonial as if they had been two Span- 
ish dons. Hang it all! 

The truth was, Moore was annoyed more than 
he chose to admit by Whyte’s insolent hint. It 
appeared that even the youngest cubs about the 


‘office suspected what a drag Pastourean was! 


There was not a week lately in which he did not 
hear from outsiders that ‘‘monsheer was killing 
the paper.” 

« Well, let him kill it! If it’s a whim, Ican 
afford to pay for my whims!’’ thrusting his hand 
in his pocket. 

Slade, the foreman, met him outside of the 
press-room. ‘*That old vampyre, Bazin, has 
been spying about all the morning.”’ 

‘* What does he want?” 

«* Monsheer, I fancy.”’ 

«ll soon send him to the right-about.”’ 

Slade caught hisarm. ‘I'd be cautious,” in 
a whisper. ‘‘ There's something here that we 
do not understand. I have noticed that Bazin’s 
visits to Pastourean are made but once a year. 
I have fancied that he had him by the throat in 
some! way, and tightened the noose every time 
he came! Take care! That old usurer is dan- 
gerous !’’ 

«If the trouble’s about money, I can clear it 
up. . Being Pastourean, of course it is money.”’ 

‘I doubt that,’’ shaking his head. 

Moore. went outside, and stumbled against 
Bazin, who was occupied jinstantly in buying a 
paper from a newsboy. 

“Keep the penny, my-son! Ah! my good 
friend, Mr. Moore!’’ with a shrill giggle. ‘ You 
see my foolish joke... So? I give a penny toa 
little boy for nothing. You give a penny to a 
little girl fora‘ kiss! Ah! youdog! I know the 
ways of you men of fashion!’ poking a jocular 
finger into Moore’s ribs. 

The old gentleman drew back, brushing his 
coat where the fat-ringed hand had touched it. 

«* You have business with the editor ?’’ 
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Bazin was on guard on the instant. <‘I have 
not said so!’’ 

“Don’t evade me, sir!. You have business 
with him! You come here, year after year, hang- 
ing about, like a corbie over a carcass! Is it 
money you want?” 

‘Did Pastourean authorize you to open his 
business?” coolly. 

Moore stammered, ‘* No, I cannot say that he 
did!” 

“T thought not!’ He stood up, boldly, look- 
ing straight into the old man’s eyes. ‘ Pas- 
tourean’s affair with me is a mere bagatelle. 
But it is not a matter in which you can inter- 
fere. Neither had you any right to speak to 
me as you have done. I am a money-lender, 
which is an obnoxious trade in your country vil- 
lage ; but I deal above-board. Iam neither Jew 
nor rogue. Look at home! How much money 
is paid out of your own office to cover up old 
tracks of crime? You have made a friend, a 
brother of this Pastourean? What was his re- 
cord before you knew him? You do not even 
know what he does with the money you pay him, 
month by month!” 

“IT do not need to know? I do know that he 
is honorablo beyond other men.” 

“T know nothing about his honor!’’ loudly. 
“Is he honest? That’s the question! Does he 
ever pay a debt that he can creep out of ?”’ 

«« He means well. He has no knowledge of busi- 
ness.” But Moore felt himself driven to the wall. 

Bazing laughed significantly. ‘* Ask him where 
the thousands are gone which you have paid him. 
Ask him where the fortune is which his father 
left him! He is shrewd enough to cover his old 
trail with money. Look here, Mr. Moore.” Ba- 
zin’s flabby, yellow face strengthened into stern 
and sinister meaning. ‘“‘ Pastourean and I be- 
gan life about the same time, as I reckon. He 
had the genius and opportunities. I was the 
dull blockhead. I also had difficulties; but did 
I whine for pity? My business is an ugly one; 
but I carry it on on the square! No man can 
say I owe hima penny. Well? You know how 
it goes in the fable. . It was the tortoise that won 
the race; the hare was left behind.’’ 

Moore turned on his heel. ‘Well! You un- 
derstand, Bazin, if you annoy monsheer, you’ll 
find me a tougher customer than you have yet 
had to deal with !” 

‘Bah! What do you know of monsheer?”’ 
with a contemptuous fillip of his fingers. 

Moore went into his office, and shut the door. 
He was hot with wrath. Know of Pastourean? 
The man who had been his daily companion for 
fifteen years ? 





And yet, Frenchman as the old man was, with 
every emotion of his heart as open to the sun ag 
a child’s, he had undoubtedly been secretive 
with regard to the earlier facts of his life. There 
was a report that he had railway stock, and drew 
the dividends, regularly. If so, where did that 
money go? 

Besides, there was too much truth in Bazin’s 
assertions. Pastourean was lazy and unready 
beyond endurance, and carried his debts so 
easily, that it almost amounted to dishonesty. 
But as for using his salary to cover up any old 
crime, it was a lie, and there was an end of it! 
Yet Moore was uneasy. ‘I suppose a man can 
be honest and a money-lender,”’ he grumbled. 
‘« But if there’s a greater bore than your self- 
made fellow, who works hard, and pays his 
debts, I don’t know it!’’ taking a bottle from the 
desk, and draining a glass of sherry. As if there 
were no other virtues in life than ability to earn 
your living and square your accounts! Bazin 
looked like a toad filling up the stairway: and 
the old man overhead was a gentleman of the 
true stock, however many dogs of creditors might 
be barking at his heels. ‘And I'll stand by 


him, be his record what it may!” taking an- 
other glass of sherry. 


Il.—Tue Eprror at Work. 

Tux editor's office was on the fifth story, a 
square little closet, with a high desk on one 
side, a tattered sofa on the other; the walls 
clogged with newspaper files. The single win- 
dow commanded two or three feet of dingy sky, 
a sooty slate-roof, a broken chimney-pot, and a 
gray cat making her tour of the eaves. 

This had been Mr. Pastouren’s abiding place 
for fifteen years. He was seated now in front of 
the window, his legs a-straddle of the chair, as 
if it were a horse, his chin leaning on the back, 
his grizzlel wig pushed back, a benign enjoy- 
ment on his high-featured face, looking intently 
into a square, black frame, hung on the chimney, 
outside ; his usual employment when everybody, 
himself included, thought he was editing the 
paper. 

The frame held a Claude Lorraine mirror, 
which had belonged to his father. At right 
angles with it, on the outer wall, he had placed 
an ordinary reflector, and by this means there 
came into the dingy old office a glimpse of the 
outer world, which he could not see with the 
naked eye, no matter how he climbed or screwed 
his bedy outside. 

As soon as Moore was out of the door, he sa 
down to enjoy himself, as usual. The reporters 
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called up the tube to him, messengers came 
thumping on the door, but he sat quite placid 
and unmoved. 

The wind was ill-tempered this morning; it 
darkend the mirror with waves of bituminous 
smoke from an out-going steamer, drove across 
his bit of landscape, the edge of the bay, up 
which the water rolled in, green and limpid ; 
across the glimpse of dreamy coast, full of mo- 
tion, but whence never came sound or stir; 
across the clear, yellow depth of sky, and the 
siient little farm-house, with its open door and 
eneerful windows set back among the berry- 
hedges, and peach-orchards, pink with bloom. 
de tried anxiously to trace orchard or house 
tarough the smoke. ‘‘It might spare me my 
three-inch estate!’ he laughed, polishing his 
spectacles. For it was his house; for fifteen 
years it had been there, always busy with life, 
yetsiient as a dream, waiting for him and Winny. 
No matter how foul the weather, it was bathed 
ina rosy sunset glow. ‘‘ Now you can explain 
that scientifically, of course,’’ he used to say 
to Moore; ‘‘ but it is an augury tome ! the child 
and I will live there yet.’’ For Meore used to 


joke the old man no little about his toy, pull it 
inside, and see nothing in it but his. own jovial 


face in sombre red reflections.’ But to Pastourean, 
as year after year went by, it gradually came to 
mean the future. Whatever dinginess or poverty 
there was in the office, or in his actual house, 
here was waiting, satisfying content and beauty. 
The lapping water, the tendersky, the meadows, 
crimson with clover or browning in the autumn 
winds, became so familiar and dear to him. 

“Gracious God !”’ he used to say, ‘‘ what am 
I, that Nature should‘look thus kindly on me— 
me?” 

While Pastourean was thus employed, some- 
body came up the stairs, three steps at a time. 
“iTugh, my lad, is that you?” as the door opened. 
*Just glance over these proofs, will you?” 

Silence for a quarter of an hour. ‘‘ Hugh, I 
wish you would look into those letters, and note 
what they are about, for me.’ 

Presently: ‘Quiet, Hugh! When you are a 
man, these noisy habits will mortify you, my 
lad.” 

Hugh laughed, and trod on tip-tee. But one 
might as well have tried to still the north wind. 
His step was heavy and firm; his very pen had 
® resolute scratch; he turned the key in the 
lock with sharp decision. ‘There is nothing of 
the eat or the Jesuit. about the boy,’’ Pastourean 
used to boast. ‘He is vigorous, downright 
generous—of the dog-nature wholly.’’ He was 





orphan asylum, and brought, some years ago, as 
errand boy into the house. 

‘*Have you gone over the Eastern papers? 
Very well. Now Tut, tut! This smoke 
is intolerable to-day!’’ Hugh took down the 
mirror, polished it with his sleeve, and hung it 
again, 

‘No. One can hardly see the house. But it’s 
there; and it will be there when you are ready 
to go to it, sir,’’ heartily. 

«« When we go, say, my lad—for you shall live 
with us. I have formed plans for you,’’ smiling 
significantly to himself ; for one of the old man’s 
pleasantest day-dreams was, that when Hugh 
and Winny were grown up, he would so man- 
euvre that they should fall in love with each 
other. He was very cautious now, of course, 
while they were children, that no such dangerous 
ideas should ever creep into his words. Why, 
it was only the other day that his little girl had 
lost her first teeth ! 

She came in at that moment, out of breath, 
and her cheeks as pink as a rose from running 
up stairs. ‘‘I smuggled you in a bit of lunch, 
father—a sandwich and a baked potato—hot?”’ 
She was all flurried, for fear some one should 
come in. She spread a napkin on a chair, and 
then held her shawl about it to make a dining- 
room, peeping over the walls while he ate, with 
her sparkling eyes. Presently she caught sight 
of the bills on the desk, looked at them a mo- 
ment, and then choking a little sigh, slid them 
into her pocket. The little school-girl was at 
the foot in her class of arithmetic only last 
winter; but to so juggle with dollars and cents 
as to keep trouble from Pastourean was a problem 
she had.learned almost in her cradle. Once in 
her pocket, they did not appear to trouble her 
any more than Pastourean himself. 

** Do you see, I have finished my dress ?”’ shak- 
ing out the muslin skirt; ‘‘and I have trimmed 
my hat with real:moss. Yes, indeed, I assure 
you, Hugh, real moss.” 

“You had better inquire for the cable dis- 
patches, my lad.” 

‘Yes, sir.’’ But Hugh was interested in veri- 
fying the moss. He had to take the straw hat to 
the window, and then to help her put it on again, 
and then his awkward fingers tangled in her 
hair. . Pastourean did not blame him for idling. 
If Hugh was older, he would, no doubt, see how 
the lovely child brought spring itself into the 
dingy office with her airy dress, her arch, deli- 
cate beauty. Old as he was, it gave him a deli- 
cious thrill to hear her laugh, to note the milk 
and rose-tints in her face, or the brown, curly 


very proud of Hugh, whom he had found im some ; hair looped back from her neck. They had some 
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little ado to put the hat on properly. Hugh’s 
fingers touched her forehead. 
‘You are very clumsy, sir!’’ she said; her 


face growing hot, and the angry tears in her 


eyes. 
“Tm sorry if I hurt you,” he answered, and 


began to talk stiffly to Pastourean on heavy 


business matters. : 

‘The house yonder,” said Hugh, presently, 
nodding to the mirror, ‘‘ is for sale.”’ 

‘“*Eh? Do you hear that, Winny? But, no 
matter. We'll have to wait. This is the third 
time it has changed owners since I: made up my 
mind to purchase it.”’ 

‘You said a few minutes ago you had plans 
for me?” hesitated Hugh. ‘If you would urge 
my request on Mr. Moore, I think I could some 
day help——” 

‘* For the news-editor’s place? Why, my dear 


? 


boy, if I must speak frankly, you are totally } 
You forget what a child you are in } 


unfit for it. 
years and experience.” 

“Did not Hugh write those—those things 
about taxes ?”’ said Winny. 

‘‘ They were very clever, for a boy. I suf- 
fered them to appear, at Moore’s request, con- 
trary to my own judgment. The public will not 
tolerate crude opinions or flippant jokes. 
meanest writer for the press should be thoroughly 
cultivated ; a man who can bring philosophy and 
experience to bear upon the history of each day. 
Hugh, I have my plans; I have some property. 
I have never spoken of this to you before, because 
there has been a lien on it, and on my salary.’’ 


He hesitated. ‘‘ In a year or two this drain upon 3 


me will be stopped. 
you, my boy, and to go to our home yonder. 


You shall begin at the foundations, Hugh. You } 





NINN, 

‘* Meanwhile——’’ He stopped abruptly, hoy. 
ever, and went out. 

‘*Meanwhile, a word from you would give 
Hugh this place, he asks!’ said Winny, and took 
the leader out of Mr. Pastourean’s hands, and 
threw it, irreverently, on the desk. The child 
who was always so silent and babyish before 
Hugh, that her father feared the lad would think 
her deficient’ in intelleet, had certainly action 
and words now. She held him by the lappels of 
his coat, and her face, he noticed, was pale and 
trembling, as when she was just over the whoop- 
ing cough. Surely there was no other ailment 
coming upon her! 

‘If it were not for you, the poor boy’s salary 
would have been raised long ago! Why, it is 
barely enough to keep him from starving. Five 
dollars a week, with his talents, and his learning, 
and ”? She stopped for breath. 

‘‘Why, Winifred, the boy has not yet been to 
college an hour !’’ 

“As ifsuch men as Hugh could stop for eol- 
leges! And to think of all his ambition, and 
the nights when ‘he never sleeps; and _ those 
dreadful shirts, as coarse as bobbinet! He only 
has three,'too. I know every patch on them, as 
soon as I see them. And to think that you would 


The} stand in the way of all’his plans and hopes!” 


‘« What plans and hopes, Winifred ?”’ 

But Winny was suddenly grave. ‘* How should 
Iknow? Henever has made a confidant of me.” 

««T never noticed the lad’s clothes,” anxiously. 
‘And the boarding and amusements suited to 
boy of his age ought to be cheap.”’ 

«« But he is aman, sir! He has a man’s feel- 


I'll be free then to help } ings and—and rights !’* 


Mr. Pastowrean stroked her hgir with an 
amused smile. ‘So Hugh ita man, eh? I beg 


have good stuff in you, monsieur. I'll make a} his pardon, ‘@m'sure! And what are you then, 
‘man of you! You shall be a linguist, a philoso- Winny?” 


pher; you shall study law, theology, and medi- 
cine, and then, after a few years trave) and ex- 
perience, you will be qualified to fill an editorial 
chair.” 

«‘Thank you,” dryly. ‘I will go now for the 
cable telegrams.’’» He went to the door, and 
then came back. ‘I do thank you with all my 
heart,’’ putting his hands on the old man’s shoul- 
der; “but you do not understand.”’ 

“‘Oh, I understand very well!” nodding and 





She looked up at him, blushing and trembling, 
and then, without answering, suddenly hid her 
face in his breast. 


Ill.—Tas News Comes "nu. 

Tue noonday sun shone brigh*!y over the 
crowded pavement; the wind blew the dust up 
over Dennie’s bananas, though patches of dirty 
snow yet clogged the gutters. One did not know 


winking. ‘You are hotsblooded and impatient. } what season it was on the street ; you supposed, 
All boys are. No harm! no harm! The wild} vaguely, that oysters were gone, because the 
colt makes the mettlesome steed. You are in} shad-women jostled you at every turn. Bvt when 
hands that will train and develope you properly, j little Winny, in her muslin dress, ran down the 
my lad. I have other plans for you than those ; steps, with the real moss about her head, ard the 
Ihave told you. But that is a subject which } fresh pinks in her bosom, her shy face meeting 
need not be broached for years to come.” } you like an innocent glad surprise, you bads 
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sudden consciousness that it was actually spring, { change came on him; his laziness and slouching 
and, on the moment, felt yourself out in the } indifference fell from him like a slovenly gar- 


meadows, where the saxifrage and red colum- | 
bine were nodding over the wood-spring, and ¢ not his time! 


the air was heavy with the scent of the blossom- 
ing orchards. People smiled, and looked after 
her. They remembered afterward how they 
thought that there was no woman in the town so 
dewy-fresh and innocent as Pastourean’s little 
girl. They remembered afterward, too, that 
she was closely followed that morning by a man, 
of so coarse a bearing and malignant look, that 
even in the crowded street they shrank from 
him, as from some evil influence. He was seen 
to follow her out into the suburbs on her way 
home, and when she struck into the lonely road 
leading to the house which Pastourean rented, 
he joined her, talking earnestly, and passing 
with her into the gate. 


The afternoon waned. The air in the dingy 
office grew hot.and drowsier. The ‘‘ Chronicle,”’ 
however, was wakening, making ready for the 
night's work. Mr. Pastourean paced tranquilly 
up and down, while Hugh collated, arranged, 
and set in order. There was a swift, steady dis- 
patch in Hugh’s motions, in the very glance of 
his cool eye, which made it a comfort to the old 
gentleman to see him work. He took additional 
comfort occasionally in looking at his bay and 
farm-house. 

‘The apple-orchard needs renewing !”’ he said, 
thoughtfully, in the midst of a telegram from 
Berlin. ‘I will attend to that promptly, on tak- 
ing possessions’ 

Moore came up hurriedly. ‘‘ Have you seen 
that news from Bismarck? Have you given us a 
leader on it?” 

“Twill do so. It-is suggestive of the struggle 
of free ideas for two centuries. I propose to de- 
scribe the rise’ of liberalism, the declension of 
absolute faith.” 

“When? To-night?”’ 

“Tt will require two weeks. The treatment 
will be exhaustive. But Hugh can throw off a 
squib for to-morrow about it? Something with 
asnap in it. Hugh, my boy!” The old man 
shrugged his shoulders lazily. ‘Heaven help 
the people when boys are their teachers! How- 
ever——_”’ 

Hugh laughed good-humoredly, and went out. 
Moore lingered, tossing over the papers un- 
easily, 

‘Pastourean,”’ he hesitated, “‘I wanted a few 
Words with you alone. 
here to-day.” 





“It is 
There are six months yet to come. 
I have not a penny to give him!” 

‘““No. You were threatened with an execu- 
tion this morning, if I remember right?’ Moore 
watched him suspiciously, a little ashamed of his 
suspicion. 

But if theeold man’s record was clean, why 
should he not show it? 

‘«T have not a penny! and I have overdrawn 
my salary the next quarter,’’ Pastourean mut- 
tered, perplexed, to himself, as though he had 
forgotten Moore was present. He was terribly 
shaken. As he stood staring out at the blank 
roof, Moore saw that his lips were colorless 
under the white mustache. 

“If I understand the matter right, you are 
more anxious that Bazin’s claim should be paid 
than any other?” 

‘* He must be paid, if I should turn. thief to do 
it!’ vehemently. 

“Tt is not a debt which you owe him ?”’ 

There was no answer. Moore’s voice grew un- 
steady, in spite of himself. ‘‘T have heard it 
hinted that it is black-mail which he levies off of 
you, monsheer.”’ 

“It might be called that. I do not owe Bazin 
money; but there is a certain thing worth more 
to me than anything in life, which he has the 
power to take from me. I have paid him large 
sums to leave me in peace, I confess. Winny 
and I have lived like beggars; but, in another 
year, his hold.on me will be over.” 

Moore had been irritated and puzzled all day. 
Pastourean had grown old with him; had been 
his friend. The chance of his dishonor tugged 
at his heart with absolute pain ; it behooved him 
the more to appear harsh and unrelenting. 

‘I know nothing which a man would buy at 
such a cost but his honor. Ill speak plainly. 
Better we had begun by dealing on the square. 
Bazin has himself talked of this matter, this 
afternoon, to the foreman, to some of the report- 
ers, and to me. | It is whispered, by this time, 
all over the house !”’ 

‘What is whispered? I aman old man! I 
have been fifteen years in the Chronicle! It is 
late in the day for you and the boys to doubt my 
honor!’ He spoke steadily, but he drew his 
tall, spare figure to its height, and fell into his 
old French intonation, as he always did when 
deeply moved. Moore clapped both hands on 


ment; he stood pale, rigid, watchful. 


That man Bazin has been his shoulders. 


‘¢ God bless you, old fellow! Who doubted it? 


The old man started to his feet. A curious } You can set it right in a minute, if youwill. He 
Vou. LXI.—24 
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said there was a secret that you paid to keep 
hidden io 

Pastourean loosened his hold, and stood back 
from him. 

‘Some ugly work of your younger days— 
guilt, in fact! You covered up the trail with 
money, to use his own words! We all know 
how poorly you have lived. It staggered us for 
aminute, ech? Bazin said to tax you with it, 
and that you would not deny it. * But I knew 
you'd clear it with aword. Eh? What did you 
say? Did you speak?” 

But the old monsheer was silent. 

‘*Pastourean! For God’s sake set this thing 
right!” 

Did he tell the secret ?”’ 

“No. But that does not matter. 
nial is all that we want.” 

Pastourean drew a deep breath, and turned te 
his desk. ‘Think what you will! It must rest 
there.” 

“You're not mad! Bazin made a point of 
poisoning the ears of the men against you. He 
hinted crime! I tell you, crime! Your good 
name is gone, and your influence in the office, if 
you do not right yourself!” 

** Monsieur !”’ (his English was quite unintel- 


Your de- 


ligible now) ‘if my years of service among you ; 
if my life, honorab-ble, do not right me, I shall 


speak no words. IfI had lived among French- 
men so long, they would read my heart, as if it 
were glass—glass, sare!’ His lips trembled, 
but his eyes flashed fiercely through his spec- 
tacles. 

“ Obstinate old mule!’ muttered Moore, red 
and perspiring. ‘There’s no more guilt in him 
than in a new-born baby.’’ But he was utterly 
at a loss. What could he do? Monsheer would 
kill the paper, now, to a certainty. Such a 
story, once afloat, would destroy him and it, if 
he persisted in his silence. Pastourean was 
watching him keenly. 

«I comprehend your thoughts,” he said, in 
his shrillest falsetto. ‘It is that I shall do 
harm here: that my—my crime shall injure the 
journal! I resign, monsieur! To-day! This 
moment!” 

‘¢ Sit down, monsheer ! 
child!” 

But the old man was buttoning the gray coat 
over his lean chest, and drawing on his shabby 
gloves with shal. icg hands. ‘TI looked forward 
to goiag out of tis office a year from now, when 
my property would be restored tome. I had my 
foolish dream !’’ glancing at the bay and farm- 
house, rosy red in the setting sun. ‘‘ But I go 
now! C'est egal.” 


You act like a spoiled 





He would go out to starve, penniless and de. 
graded. Moore remembered forcing him down 
with one hand. 

“This is worse than folly. You and I, Pas. 
tourean, will stick together, I say. But you 
ought to be more open with me, monsheer. |’]] 
say that. We've been good friends——” 

‘Did I forget that? Pardon me; I have been 
over-hasty; but my head is much troubled to- 
night.” 

He held Moore’s wrists with a tight grip, as 
he gave utterance to their words. 

« How did the old vampire get such hold of 
you?” 

«Not through debt, nor crime! 
much !’’ 

«‘Thank God!’ Moore interpolated under his 
breath, 

‘But I’m anold man. . My wife is dead these 
many years; I am alone in a strange country. 
There is but one tie to bind me to my kind, and 
this man holds that in his hand.’’ He tried to 
recover his natural manner, saying, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, with a feeble laugh, “vampire! 
did you call him? He has had his claw in my 
heart! That's true. He has dragged me about 
as he will. He has caused me great pain and 
terror, monsieur.”’ 

‘Well, well, Pastourean! You have nothing 
of what the Yankees call gumpshion. Now, if I 
had a fellow likethat to deal with iB 

“Hark! He is coming now! There is some 
one with him!” 

“Bah! There are twenty people on the 
stairs!’ But the old man’s agitation was so ex- 
treme that it affected Moore. He felt himself 
gathering courage, as though he prepared to meet 
something actually more unclean and evil than 
a man. 

“‘There is another step with his!” Pastou- 
rean stood in the middle of the floor. “Will 
you look for me, who it is? Is it—is it Win 
fred ?”’ 

But before Moore could answer, the door was 
pushed open, and the girl herself entered, fil- 
lowed closely by Bazin, Hugh coming up be 
hind them. She went straight to Pastoureat, 
and caught him with both her hands. 

«« What has this man to do with me, father!” 

“My God! Has he not told you, Winifred?” 

«<I have told her nothing. It depends on yo" 
whether she comes with me quietly, or that the 
truth be known to her, and to these good people, 
motioning with a bow to the two men. 

He had seated himself leisurely on the 
chair, his leg folded easily over his knee. The 
low, reddish light struck into the darkening r" 
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sharply across the dwarfish shape, and the sal- 
low face, upturned with its gloomy, threatening 
eyes, and lighted the delicate figure of the girl, 
whose pure beauty touched them all even in that 
imminent moment, as unfamiliar. She was look- 
ing down at him quietly, and with a steady 
comprehension. Pastourean put her back. 

«You will bring it an issue?’’ he said, under 
his breath. ‘Let it be so. 
with you now to the bitter end !’’ 

“Let the child come here,”’ said Bazin, roughly. 
He would have caught her dress, but she shook 
him off by a hardly perceptible gesture. ‘I 
have a claim on this girl,’’ he continued, harshly, 
squirting tobacco-juice over the floor, and, turn- 
ing to Moore, ‘‘ what it is, monsheer can tell 
you, if he will. Vl not make it public if she 
comes with me quietly. [Pve no mind to bring 
disgrace on her,” with a laugh ; ‘‘ but there’s no 
court in Christendom that would not give her 
to me!”’ 

“Why do you not speak, father ?”’ 

“Tt is true, Winifred ?”’ 

“Good God! A claim on Winny!”’ 

“Tle has the law on his side,” evasively. 
“For fifteen years I have studied how to balk 
him, but it is of no use. But see, Moore, I will 
put a knife in her before she’ shall go with this 
man! Do you know for what he needs her?”’ 

“For nothing worse than to give her ease and 
comfort !’’ interposed Bazin. ‘To keep her from 
starving, which you have never done.” 

“He is no broker, as you think. He keeps a 
hall in New York; manages a horde of singing 
and ballet girls. He means to make use of her 
there !”’ 

“The girl has a very good voice,” calmly ; 
“and it is quite time that she turned it to ac- 
count in earning her own living. I purpose that 
she shall do so.”’ 

Winny turned to Pastourean.- ‘ Let there be 
an end to this secret. I have a right to know it. 
What claim has he on me?”’ 

Bazin laughed aloud. 

“For God’s sake, hush, Winifred ! 
not harm you, child.” 

“IT must know. Who is this man?” 

“Tl answer you. I have no scruples,’ said 
Bazin. «Come here, little girl. I am your fa- 
ther !’’ 

He got up, following her to Pastourean’s side. 
“Yes, this is my daughter, gentlemen. She is 
‘minor. I have a right to her services. The 
law gives her to me!” 

Pastourean had gathered her up on his knees, 
stroking her cold little face, as he had done, 
When she was a baby. Moore touched him. 


He shall 


I will fight it out } 


‘Is this true, Pastourean ?”’ 

“Yes, it is true! I took her when she was 
only a year old. Her father treated her cruelly ; 
he was always a brute. I only meant to keep 
her for a week, but she—she grew on me. She 
>was all I had. I bought her from him.” 

‘* You forgot to take a receipt, then,”’ sneered 
Bazin. 

‘“‘The case is simple enough,” said Moore. 
‘If he deserted his child, and contributed no- 
thing to her support, and has taken money in 
payment for her, there is no court that would 
not sustain your claim toher. Of course you can 
prove this, monsheer ?”” 

‘““No; I can prove nothing. I never thought 
of papers. Even the dividends from my little 
property, I drew, and paid to him in cash, with- 
out witnesses, I was so fearful that the truth 
would be known. What was the money to me? 
It would have killed me to lose Winny.” 

“The facts,’ said Bazin, deliberately, ‘are 
these. I permitted my daughter to board with 
this old man, as my own mode of life was so un- 
settled. LIreceived no money fromhim. On the 
contrary, I paid him regularly for her support. 
He keeps her in penury. There is a sheriff's 
officer in his house at this moment. This being 
the case, I choose to take my child into my own 
protection again. There is my story! J .can 
bring as many witnesses to prove it as you 
please,’ with a chuckle. “I am quite willing 
that you should take the matter into court ; but, 
for the present,’” rising, ‘‘the girl comes with 
me.”’ 

Pastourean drew back with her. ‘Stand 
back! For God’s sake, Moore! You know the 
law—tell him it will not give her to him!” 

“I'm afraid it will, monsheer. When will 
she be of age?” 

“In a year.” 

‘IT will double the sum that Pastourean has 
paid you. I'll treble it, if you will leave her un- 
molested.” 

‘«I do not want any money. Inever had any !’’ 
with a cunning twinkle of the eye. ‘No! no! 
That won't do, Mr. Moore.” 

‘« He knows that he can make more with her 
voice than we can pay him,” muttered Moore. 
«« Besides, if he has her in his power for a 
year as 

He stopped abruptly. But Winifred had heard 
him. She stood up, her sobs suddenly checked. 
She turned from one to the other. 

‘¢ Does God mean me for that ?”’ 

Even Bazin did not break the silence. The 
darkening twilight shadowed the room. Only 
the light fell on the innocent little girl set in tlg 
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midst of them. 
skirt. He had struck vague blows at this danger, 
which threatened her for so many years, that 
now it was upon him he was stunned. 

‘“‘God made me your father,’’ said Bazin. 
‘He sees hundreds of girls driven to sing and 
dance to-night. before the foot-lights. The law 
puts you in my care for ayear. We’ll settle how 
you will spend it when we are at home to- 
gether.” 

She leaned against the wall. Winny was an 
unreasoning little body, knew nothing of the 
depths of permitted evil in the world, and never 
had vexed her brain with trying to solve the 
problem of them. She held Pastourean’s thin 
hand tight. Suddenly, she remembered how, 
holding it, she knelt and prayed with him night 
and morning; she turned quickly, 

‘I’m very sorry for the poor girls; but I do 
not think God will allow me to be one of them. 
He will find some way to help us, father!”’ 

‘‘T wish I knew what it was then,’’ muttered 
Moore. He was thoroughly baffled. He would 
have liked, a dozen times in the last hour, to 
have sprung at Bazin’s throat, or throw him 
down the stairs, or deal with him summarily, as 
a wild beast. But he was shrewd enough to 
know that violence would only put a weapon in 
the enemy’s hand. 

Bazin knew this as wellas he. He looked un- 
easy and anxious, when he got up and came to 
the girl. ‘There is no need of calling in the law, 
when the matter can be settled quietly. But you 
must come with me.” 

‘Father!’ she cried. Then she caught sight 
of the dark figure which had been standing un- 
seen in the shadow. ‘ Hugh! Hugh!’’ 

‘The boy? But what can he do?” 

Bazin turned to the resolute step and decided 
common-sense of the young man’s face with a 
look of relief. ‘Ah! here is somebody that 
knows the world. This is a plain matter, sir, 

»which, perhaps, you can explain to these good 
people. This lady is my daughter; I wish her 
to come with me. I have the right to force her, 
if need be!”’ 

“‘T believe you have,’’ quietly. ‘‘Winny!” 
He took her hands, and held them steadily, look- 
ing into her eyes, without speaking. Her tense- 
strained body relaxed from head to foot. The 
warm blood mounted slowly, and a contented 
quiet settled on her face. 

Hugh dropped her hands. ‘TI think there is 
a way in which the matter can be settled,”’ turn- ; 
ing to Bazin with a direct business-like manner. 
“If you will go into the next room for five mi- 
nutes, I will explain it te Mr. Pastourean. He? 


Monsheer plucked feebly at her ‘ 


NNN 
will allow you to take Winifred with you at the 
end of that time, if you still demand it,”’ 

Pastourean interrupted, saying, 

«This boy has no right to pledge my actions!” 

Bazin rose promptly. ‘There is satisfaction 
always in dealing with a business-man. Five 
minutes, did you say? No more than that, 
We must be on our way to New York in an hour.” 

Hugh pointed him to a small room at the other 
side of the stairway. ‘‘ You can watch the door, 
if you choose. We cannot spirit her away.” 
Then he came back, closing the door behind him, 
stopping an instant with the knob in his hand. 
He was pale, and his heavy jaws were set. 

‘*He meets danger with the pluck and bottom 
of a bull-dog,”’ thought Moore. 

Hugh had taken Winny to the window. What- 
ever his first words to her had been, they had 
dyed face, throat, and bosom with scarlet! 

‘‘T cannot, Hugh! I cannot!’ 

“Tt is only a little sooner than we planned. 
It is the only chance, and Winny——’’ He whis- 
pered the rest, drawing her closer to him. 

‘“‘Mr. Moore,”’ he then said, turning around, 
‘‘this man has a right to his daughter; but he 
has none to my wife. You are a magistrate——” 

‘«¢ By the Lord! the fellow has it!” 

‘What! These children! Are you mad? I 
did not mean that they should think of this for 
years to come !’’ 

‘Ah, monsheer! these children, with their 
love, have found a way out of the trouble, where 
you and I sat with tied hands. Bring her here, 
Hugh, to the window, where the light will shine 
upon her. I’m a rough priest, little girl; but I 
think God has blessed you both already.” 

‘‘Take her right hand in yours, Hugh.” 


IV.—Tue CHRONICLE Is Out 


Ir was near midnight when Moore and Hugh 
came back to the office, the publisher’s face in # 
blaze, between triumph and sherry! 


“‘He’s gone!’ he shouted. ‘Off! You're s 
free man, monsheer! He'll never cross your 
track again, little girl!’ 

“I thought he would come back !’’ cried Pas- 
tourean. ‘I was ready for him! If the boy’s 
expedient had failed, I was ready to use force!” 

‘He come back? No! no! He’sacool hand 
at the cards; he knows when he is beaten. The 
first glance at my certificate wag enough: one of 
i your half villians would have argued, inch by 
‘inch. He looked at the paper for a minute, all 
| the malignant devil that he is in his face, and 
) then laughed, and bowed to Hugh. ‘I saw that 
you were of different stuff fromi these men,’ he 
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says; ‘but you are cleverer than I thought. I’m 
proud to own you for a son-in-law.’ There was 
some threat of fining me for marrying @ minor ; 
but Bazin is too sharp to go near the trap of the 
Jaw, when there’s no money to be made. So he’s 
off! And now the two children can begin their 
lives fresh with to-morrow morning. God bless 
them !”” 

But the old man, in the hours of watching, 
had become as nervous and feeble as a woman. 
He had an old horse-pistol, that had not been 
fired for years, loaded and cocked, on his desk, 
and, with some other vague idea of safety, had 
lighted every gas-burner, until the office was in 
aglare. He went about now turning them out 
with his trembling hands. 

“Children, indeed! What am I to do with 
them, Mr. Moore? Love and marriage! These 
are ideas for a boy who has not begun his edu- 
cation! The danger is over, I suppose; but the 
world is turned upside down for me!” 

Winny was beside him in an instant, pushed 
him down into a chair, and curled herself up 
into his arms in her usual fashion. ‘‘ You have 
me! Thatis one comfort,’’ she said, composedly. 
She was not sorry to creep into her old resting- 
place, away from the strange, new husband, who 
frightened her. Monsheer saw that, and laughed 
and reddened. 

“Nobody can take you from me, my darling! 
We'll go on just as before.”’ 

“Just as before, father.” 

“You forgot, Pastourean,”’ said Moore, “there 
will be no drain on your income now.” 

“Mon Diew! I never thought of that! Why, 
we will live like princes, Winny! We'll pay the 
landlord and O’Brien every week—every week ! 
And the farm-housé, and the bit of coast! 
Hugh, you must make the purchase to-morrow 
morning. Don’t lose and hour, boy. We'll go 
home now, thank God! I knew, some day, it 
would come!’ He covered his eyes with his 
land. They were silent for a few minutes. 

“What are you going todo with me, sir?” 
broke in Hugh’s hearty, breezy voice. 

“We must think of your education now ;’’ but 
with a certain hesitation. In the confusion of 
the last hour he had a vague consciousness that 
his little lad, for whom he had planned a bril- 
liant future, was somehow lost utterly out of the 
world. “One thing is certain,” rising, ‘I will 
resign my place on the paper. You will forgive 
me, my old friend,” taking Moore by the hand. 
“But I'm tired of hard work. My income will 
Support us, and I will give the rest of my life to 
my children and our little home. This inces- 
‘ant, severe work tells on a man.” 





Moore had an amused smile. ‘‘ The Chronicle 
will not be the Chronicle when you are gone,” 
he said, heartily, wringing his hand. 

‘«T know that,” anxiously. ‘‘I wish I knew 
where to point you for a successor. There’s no 
man now in the newspaper world who looks at 
present history with that wise, philosophic in- 
sight essential in an editor.” 

‘«N—no,’’ said Moore, with embarrassment. 
‘‘ But the man whom I shall nominate in your 
place, Pastourean, if you approve, understands 
the conduct of a live newspaper better than any 
journalist I know, always excepting yourself, 
monsheer.”’ 

«An able writer ?’’ eagerly. 

Moore laughed. ‘The people think so. 
hits straight home. 
not agree with them.” 

«Where is he?” 

‘Here,’ said Moore, touching Hugh on the 
shoulder. 

“The boy? Are you mad?’ 

“I fear you greatly overrate me,” said Hugh, 
coloring. 

«1s the world to be given over to children?” 
Pastourean drew back. 

«« Ah, monsheer!”’ said the old Irishman, chok- 
ingasigh. ‘Youth drags the world on its way, 
while we old men are making ready to take the 
reins. I have no book learning; but I know 
men, and I put the paper in Hugh’s hands, sure 
of success.”’ 

“Well,” after a pause, ‘I'll oversee you with 
all my heart, my son. Perhaps Mr. Moore is 
wiser than I. The times go very fast. I feel as 
if I were somehow left behind. We'll go to our 
home to-morrow, Winny, and be out of the drud- 
gery and turmoil.” 

“You always said that Hugh would go with 
us?’ she whispered, with her arms about his 
neck. 

“Oh, yes! Hugh can go with us.” 


He 


But you, perhaps, would 


Now there had been a certain turmoil going on 
through the building, of which they were con- 
scious over all the thunder of the presses. Pre- 
sently there came a deputation, headed by Slade, 
to the door. Some inkling of the night’s adven- 
ture had crept out among the men, and they all 
desired, Slade said, ‘considering the old work- 
ers on the Chronicle were like one family, to 
respectfully congratulate monsheer on having 
saved his daughter, and to wish joy to Hugh, of 
whom we are justly proud, as one of the rising 
men of his day.’’ Slade was backed by the 
pressmen and compositors ; not young fellows, as 
in other offices, but usually steady fathers of fami- 
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lies, as became the conservative Chronicle. Pas- 
tourean, with a red spot on each cheek-bone, 
and his eyes lighted as though he were a suc- 
cessful general receiving the plaudits of his army, 
replied with a stately pleasure, terribly unintel- 
ligible from its broken French, and introduced 
Hugh, who said but a word or two, but shook 
hands right and left. There was no man who 
could not fellowship with Hugh, and feel the 
better for having done it. 

‘‘ And we wish to express our gratification,” 
resumed Slade, who felt himself born an orator, 
and swung with delight into the most ponder- 
ous sentences, ‘‘that you, sir, have chosen for a 
wife one who is, as we may say, the daughter of 
the office, and that this happy union has been so 
strangely consummated here. You have, sir, 
obtained, to grace your home, one who never has 
crossed this threshold, in her too rare visits, 
without bringing with her summer, and beauty, 
and innocence, and making us old fellows, sir, 
for the time, more glad to be alive. Your good 
lady is one of those who were born in the light 
of the moon, and brought a blessing with them. 
We would be glad to—to offer her our best 
wishes, and—this little tribute. Quite im- 
promptu, I assure you, madam. Extempora- 
neous, altogether.’’ Whereupon, he drew back, 
the crowd opened solemnly, and the two errand 
boys, resplendant in their Sunday clothes, ap- 
peared, carrying a gigantic basket of flowers, 
which half the force of the office had scoured the 
town all night to procure, and laid it at her 
feet. 





SARA AAA, 
crowd, ‘that they were all very good to her, 
and that the flowers were just lovely, and—and 
that she did not know that she had so many 
friends!’ And then she laughed, and grew red, 


and gave a frightened, little sob, and the tears 
came; and surely no speech that Pastourean 
could make would have been such a triumph. 


Below the price-currents, that night, there was 
a marriage-slip inserted ; and above the leader, 
there was a valedictory, signed C. Pastourean, 
who had been editor of the Chronicle for fifteen 
years, people said, who were behind the scenes 
in the newspaper world; knowing this, they 
found something pathetic in the old man’s formal 
farewell, even in his cordial recommendation of 
his successor, whose name, in bold type, headed 
the column. An advertisement of a country- 
seat, commanding a view of the bay, was omitted. 
But how could these two or three little items be 
noticed in the great press of matter—news from 
all nations, changes of rulers and creeds? The 
newspaper, as we said, marks the time for the 
whole world. 

About four o’clock in the morning the thun- 
dering roll ceased, and the great building sud- 
denly sank into sleep and darkness. 

Hugh came up to the office-window, where 
Pastourean stood with Winny. 

“The paper is out,’”’ he said. 
home now.” 

But Pastourean’s eyes were fixed on the little 
mirror, for there, in the early flush of the rosy 
dawn, the water softly washed the shore, anl 


“We will go 


Pastourean cleared his throat, to return thanks } the most heartsome of all houses waited in the 
for his daughter; but the little bride, blushing } dusky shadow of the trees. He put out his hand, 
and pure as the flowers, had put her hand into } and took the mirror down. 


old Slade’s, and was saying to the breathless } 


«“Yes, we will go home now,” he said. 





MY CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 


Unper the shadow of pleasant beeches, 
I watch the sun, in his westward flight; 
While patches of sunshine, in golden reaches, 
Streak the green sward with mellow light; 
And there I sit while my children play, 
In the yellow light of this Summer day. 


See where the ground is smooth and even, 

As the noiseless floor of a carpeted room ; 
And the new, fresh grass is trimly shaven, 

And cleaned and swept with the rake and broom; 
"Tis the croquet-ground where my children play, 
In the afternoon of this Summer day. 





I hear the stroke of the mallet sounding, 
As it strikes the ball, and sends it along; 

I see the forms of my little ones bounding, 
Tripping after with shout and song; 

Like greenwood fairies sporting away, 

In the evening light of this Summer day. 


Play on, my dear ones, ’tis all too early, 

To trouble your hearts with sorrow and strife; 
Play out your game, discreetly and fairly, 

Be it the game of croquet or life; 
For the time will come when there’s no more play, 
In the light of a mellow Summer day. 





BOUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 292. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

«Wuat a singular letter! Sealed with red 
wax, and I do believe stamped with the end of a 
thimble. Such a stiff, upright hand, too. Auntie 
Foster, it is for you.”’ 

The young lady who said this had found some 
letiers in the box, as she came down to breakfast, 
and was sorting them in her hand with true 
feminine curiosity as she entered the room, 
where an elderly lady sat behind a stately 
coffee-urn, with frosted silver sparkling around 
her, and delicate china set forth for the morning, 
meal. 

Mrs. Foster reached forth her hand for the 
letter. A slight flush came over her face as she 
broke the seal, which deepened into evident ex- 
citement when she had gathered the full mean- 
ing of its contents, 

Miss Foster received no letters that morning, 
and had full leisure to speculate on the strange 
epistle that had come to her step-mother. 

« Well, what is it, auntie? Your face is worth 
studying as you read. One would think you had 
got a love-letter from some old country beau,” 
she said, folding‘her hands in the quilted sleeves 
of a loose silk dressing-gown, and leaning them 
on the table. 

“It is from my sister Eunice,’ answered the 
elderly lady, with an effort to speak naturally. 

“Oh, that stiffnecked old-maid! I would 
give the world to see her—do let me look at the 
letter. Can she really write ?”’ 

Miss Foster reached forth her hand as she 
spoke, but the elder lady crushed the letter in 
her hand, grasping it close, while a quick, startled 
look come into her eyes. 

‘‘You—you could not read it,’’ she said, 
sharply. ‘* Eunice writes a crabbed, old-fash- 
ioned hand.” 

“T dare say; but that would be a treat. One 
gets so tired of this swift running hand, which 
everybody teaches, and which has no more indi- 
viduality than leaves from the same tree. Now 
in the old times you speak of, I dare say you 
could almost read a man’s ‘character by his 
writing.”’ . 

“Yes, we might have done it, only some of 





us were so blind that we would not make the 
effort.” 

«Well, if you won’t let me read the letter, do 
tell me what it is about. I am dyimg to hear 
news of some kind; and so rare athing as a 
letter from the old homestead must bring some- 
thing worth hearing.” 

«« You know that Eunice has an adopted child?” 

“© No?” 

«A girl, Her—her niece.” 

««Why, how ean that be, when you are her 


.only sister.”’ 


Mrs. Foster attempted to answer, but for some 
moments the words seemed to strangle her. 
«Ah! I understand! A white fib, intended 


to give some poor-house waif respectability. I 
It is some one that passes for a 


understand ! 
niece.” 

‘No, you do not understand. Gertrude Har- 
rington never saw the poor-house—and she was 
no waif. As for respectability, no person in the 
State would want better proof of that than the 
roof that covers her, and the name she bears.” 

«The name, Gertrude Harrington, that, like 
her home, must have been a gift.’’ 

“The child has the right to an honorable 
name.” 

“How strange! And your sister wes never 
married.”’ 

A strange look of distress came into Mrs. 
Foster's eyes; but she answered coldly enough, 

‘* My sister was never married,”’ 

*‘ And you never visit her?’’ 

Mrs. Foster had taken one of the delicate 
china cups from the table, and was attempting 
to fill it, but her hand shook so violently that 
she was obliged to set it down half full. 

«“« Not often,’’ she answered, in a low voice. 

«« How members of a family do drift apart ?”’ 
said the young lady, again folding her arms, 
ignorant or careless of the evident distress her 
questions were giving. ‘‘ But you haven’t told 
me what the letter is about ?”’ 

Mrs. Foster seemed to gather up her courage 
for a great effort. She took up the half-filled cup 
and drank the strong coffee in eager swallows. 
It nerved her like wine. 
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«‘Eunice wants me to invite Gertrude here.”’ 

‘Weve! A child in this house! The idea!” 

“‘Gertrude is not a child. It is seventeen 
years since my sister adopted her.”’ 

‘‘ Why that makes her a young person.” 

‘She is a young lady, undoubtedly.” 

«And coming here. Do you really mean it ?”’ 

“IT hope you would not object; she is, as 
Eunice writes, a bright, pleasant girl.’’ 

‘Object? Well, your New England girls are 
all so smart. If she isn’t too knowing, and don’t 
put on beauty airs, perhaps it might do.”’ 

Mrs. Fosfer’s face, which had been locked and 
white as she was speaking, softened with a sense 
of relief. 

«You are very kind to help me in this—so 
kind! I shall not forget it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense! I never was really kind in 
my life; so don’t try to make me out better than 
Iam. This girl may liven up the establishment 
alittle. If she bothers too much, there is the 
old-maid and the Connecticut farm to go back to, 
and no great harm done. When does she want 
to come ?’’ 

‘‘ Directly. She is nicely educated, but lacks 
some things which a year in town will give her.” 

“A year! Why it is a residence you propose, 
not a visit.” 

«Even that might not be unpleasant,’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Foster, in a low, deprecating voice, 
for her heart was so full of this idea that she un- 
consciously took the air of a suppliant with her 
step-daughter. 

But Jane Foster had interested herself in the 


subject quite enough to weary of it, and only } 


replied, 

** Well, now that she is to come, would there 
be any objections to alittle breakfast? Ofcourse, 
Rufe will not be down this half hour.” 

With a look of infinite relief, Mrs. Foster went 
on with the duties she had been neglecting ; but 
she tasted nothing herself, except anothe: cup of 
strong coffee. She longed to get away and read 
her sister’s letter, where no criticising eye was 
upon her. Its purport she had gathered in a 
hasty, nervous way; but it was like a broken 
dream to her as yet. 

After awhile the breakfast-room doors opened 
again, and an elderly young man came in, wrap- 
ped in a quilted dressing-gown of plum-colored 
silk, and with a pair of Oriental slippers on his 
feet. Ilis blonde hair, getting thin on the top of 
his head, was daintily curled, and soft, silky 
whiskers, in which threads of silver gleamed to 
the close observer, fell on each side of his face 
with the lightness of thistle-down. His face was 
fair, and flushed easily; his eyes, soft, furtive, 


and blandly treacherous, sought shelter under 
their drooping lids whenever an earnest glance 
was turned upon them. In society a soft smile 
was usually beaming on his face; but here, in his 
own home, he came to his breakfast silent, and 
weakly sullen. 

This man, who thought himself young in spite 
} of more than forty years, seated himself at the 
table, and began to read the morning paper, 
whiclr he had brought in his hand. He looked 
up long enough to accept his coffee, but not to 
give either of the ladies a morning salutation. 

Miss Foster drew back as her brother seated 
himself, and gave a saucy shrug of the shoulders, 
which she had brought back as an accomplish- 
; ment from Paris. She was not a handsome girl, 
} and in her, this bit of audacity lost its graceful 
} dash. Rufus Foster looked up for a moment, and 
} threw a sneer into his usual smile. 

“‘Don’t,’’ he said. ‘* You can never do it half 
so well as a second-rate French nurse; so I 
would advise you to give it up.” 

‘And you,”’ answered the young lady, tartly, 
‘have made yourself an excellent judge of that 
particular class.” 

Foster went on with his reading, but pansed 
now and then to sip the strong, black coffee, 
which his step-mother had given him. 

Miss Foster sat down again, and rested her 
elbow on the table; the apathy of her brother 
was exasperating. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ she said, ‘‘ we may yet find some- 
thing that will wake the Grand Mogul up. He 
does not know that we have a prodigy coming 
from the country.” 

Foster lifted his eyes. 

‘‘A rose-bud of rustic innocence; something 
rare in his life.’’ 

The man frowned heavily, while pretending 
not to hear. 

“Oh! I forgot to ask you, auntie—is the girl 
| handsome?” 
} 
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«« —I don’t know,”’ was the faint reply. 
“ Because, if she is, I advise you not to bring 
her here.”’ 
The girl was perfectly unconscious that she 
was annoying one person and torturing another 
with thé reckless malice of her words. But 
} chancing to turn her eyes upon Mrs. Foster, she 
} was startled. 
‘‘ Why, auntie, what makes you so pale oy 
: Mrs. Foster did not reply, but arose and left 
the table. The step-daughter laughed lightly. 3 
; So Lam left to wait on his high mightiness, 
; she said, ‘like a good, dutiful sister. Well, I 
}don’t mind taking the role for once. Will it 


{ please his highness to accept an egg?” 
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Foster pushed the egg-cup she offered aside, ‘‘He has no business in the breakfast-room, 
without looking from his paper. and wouldn’t dare to come in but for you,” said 
“Toast?” persisted the tantalizing girl, push- i Jane. 
ing the plate toward him. Foster arose, with the dog in his arms, sat 
Foster reached out his hand, broke off a morsel } down by the table, and began to mince some 
of the toast, and laid down the paper. broiled chicken on the plate he had just left. 
“Who is it you tell me is coming here?’ he ‘* Hungry, ha, Floss !’’ hesaid, with a softlaugh, 


“Ah! [thought you would have some curi- 
osity. Auntie has got a sort of adopted niece 


” 


as much as the forbidden liberty he had taken. 
** Don’t be so greedy, Floss, and scatter so much 
on the table-cloth. There, now!’’ 

Here, with provoking hatefulness, the man 
took a fine handkerchief from his pocket, shook 
out its folds, and pinned it around the dog's 
neck, with the exquisitely embroidered mono- 
gram dropping on its breast like a shield. 


semewhere in Connecticut 

“Ah! I never heard of such a person,” said 
Foster, quietly interrupting his sister. 

“Nor I, till lately. But there she is, and here 
she soon will be, unless you or I protest against it.”’ 

“I certainly shall not take the trouble,’’ said 
Foster. Jane stood near, eyeing this proceeding with 
“Nor I,” answered the girl. ‘Any change } contempt, which deepened the smile on her bro- 
will be for the better in this dull house.” ther’s face. 

Foster arose and went out of the room, mut- ‘* Noble work for a man,”’ she sneered; “ but 
tering, ‘‘It will be a bore, I dare say; but, for- like clings to like. No wonder there is so much 
tunately, females cannot follow one to the club.” sympathy here.”’ 

Jane watched him with her dull eyes, in which ‘«« Fearfully hackneyed, that,”’ said the brother, 
mischief itself never kindled beyond a glow of patting his favorite on the head. ‘‘ We have heard 
malice. itever since you were a puppy! Haven't we, 

“| only wish the creature may be handsome ! Floss? But when one wants to be witty, it is al- 
enough to snub him. It would be a treat to see { Ways safe to fall back on.” 
him put down for once,” she muttered. ‘ But “Wit?” said Jane, snatching the plate away, 
I dare say she will be ready to fetch and carry } which Floss had fallen to licking, quite heedless 
for him like a poodle, and then I shall hate her { of this frothy dialogue. ‘I'm not likely to throw 
abominably.”’ away anything of the kind here.” 

It is doubtful if Miss Jane Foster could really ‘¢ Of course she won’t?’’ murmured Foster, un- 
hate or love any one in a deep and earnest de- ; pinning the handkerchief, and wiping the dog’s 
gree; but her disposition certainly was not affec- ; mouth with dainty deliberation. “Wit isn’t a 
tionate, and she was capable of more mischief ; thing that can be thrown to the dogs like chicken- 
than a stranger or more deliberately wicked per- { bones, or wasted on refractory brothers, espe- 
son. No longer in her first youth, and never } cially where it is so hard to get.”’ 
even tolerably handsome, her ambition, as far as ‘If you intend your words for me,’’ said Miss 
it was womanly, had failed of any satisfactory } Foster, seating herself, and resting her chin on 
result, and, of late, she had aspired to the char- } one hand, ‘‘ perhaps it would be as well to utter 
acter of a brilliant conversationalist and wit, } them direct.” 
which she was compelled to maintain by a good ‘* _—was saying to Flossy, here, that wit is the 
deal of futile practice at home. very highest and brightest emanation of a bril- 

While she was lingering about the table, her } liant intellect and a good heart acting in har- 
brother returned, drew an easy chair up to the } mony—and that is a rare combination. A little 
grate, aud rested one foot on the sparkling steel } smartness, and a good deal of ill-nature is enough 
of the fender, while the paper rustled down to} to make any female sarcastic; and it only re- 
his knee. A little Skye terrier, with hair of adeli- } quires audacity and: ignorance to be flippant; 
cate buff color, and soft as unspun silk, leaped { but wit, don’t attempt that, Jane—it isn’t in 
into his lap, tinkling a tiny golden bell attached } your line; upon my word it isn’t !’’ 
to his collar with the joyous movement, The As he spoke this biting truth, Foster sank, 
white hand of this idle man rested on the little ; smiling, into the luxurious depths of his easy- 
animal with caressing affection. chair, and held his slippered foot against the net- 

‘Well, Floss,’’ he said, looking in the dog’s ; work of silvered-wire that protected the grate. 
eyes with a frank, smiling glance, seldom be- Miss Foster retorted on him sharply, and left 
stowed on a human being, ‘where have you } the room, burning with futile anger; for the bit- 
been hiding ?”” ing truths which sometimes came so calmly 


questioned. 3 he knew would aggravate the young lady 
5 
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through the smiling lips of that brother, had 
power to sting her into resentment, without fast- 
ening on her mind as a thing to be considered. 

Meantime, Mrs. Foster had gone to her room, 
and locked herself in. There she took out Eu- 
nice Harrington’s letter, and read it carefully, 
over and over again. It was a stiff, formal epis- 
tle, and might have seemed cold to any person 
who was a stranger to the woman; but, to Mrs. 
Foster, every line was full of tender significance. 
She understood with what care and study it had 
been written, and could feel all ‘the sacrifice 
which it proposed. 

‘‘Gertrude is engaged to be married,’”’ the 
letter said. ‘The young man she has accepted 
will be a disappointment, in some things, for he 
is a lawyer, and will always feel above settling 
down on a farm, as: I hoped Gertrude’s husband 
would ; besides this, he does not take to the so- 
ciety inwhich you and I were brought up. Still, 
there is a good deal to say in his praise. A finer 
looking young man you never saw. His father 
has been a member of Congress, and is a judge 
of the Supreme Court of this State. His grand- 
father was a general in the Revolution, and he, 
himself, was one of the most forward scholars 
that ever graduated at Yale College. 

“A man like this, dear sister, is not likely to 
settle down on my farm, though I should offer to 
deed it to him at once. He is looking upward 
and forward. Without a dollar in the world, he 
means to get rich, and speaks of supporting Ger- 
trude like a lady. She, too, has ideas of some- 
thing much higher than the farm, and sometimes 
thinks if queens were a possible thing in this 
country, she would expect this young man to 
make her one by the force of his own talent. 


She is a smart girl, and reads a great deal; but 
this does not satisfy her. In order to fill the high 
place which she believes the young man will 
work out for her, she is beginning to hanker 
after something more than any school about here 
She wants the accomplishments of a 
city lady, and will give me no peace till she gets 


can give. 


them. For more reasons than she knows of, this 
may be right, but my heart sinks when I think 
of it. 

‘‘She must come to you. 
in the hands of strangers. 
and kindness, and—and 

‘*Tcould notgo on, my eyes wereso full of tears. 
It is not often that I give up to a erying spell ; 
but so many thoughts come back to me. Yes, 
the girl shall have her way! I shall be lone- 
some, but——’’ 

Here Mrs. Foster closed her sister's letter, 
hastily. 


I cannot trust her 
She has had care, 





There was a portion of it that she did not care 
to read again. 


CHAPTER IX. 

As Hart Webster rode home, after this long 
visit to his relatives at the mill, some thoughts, 
that had been kept far away from his mind, dur. 
ing the first dawning of his love-dream, crowded 
up through his happiness, and made themselves 
felt. In spite of himself, as he drew homeward, 
a young face, bright, vivid, and passion-lighted, 
would force itself between him and the beautiful 
girl he had just left, and he questioned, witha 
certain feeling of contempt, if that which he had 
felt for the young creature he would gladly have 
forgotten, partook, in any degree, of the manly 
passion that ennobled his life now. In his soul 
he knew that it did not. The rash, boyish pre- 
ference that had flamed up out of his first youth, 
was to the passion that filled his whole being 
now, like flame among shavings compared to a 
bright steady fire. 

The young man smiled to himself when he re- 
membered that, for a time, he had really be- 
lieved this feeling to be love. That contempt 
which manhood feels for the follies of the boy, 
had aided him to thrust the unpleasant subject 
out of sight while surrounded by no associating 
objects: but now, when that flimsily-built, un- 
painted house, surrounded by half-barren lands, 
hove in view, a feeling of humiliation came over 
him, and a dread of future annoyance, which 
cast a shade over his return home. 

As Webster rode by this house, slowly, for he 
was too brave for any thought of evasion, a young 
lad, ina suit of warm, gray clothes, protected 
to the knees with high-topped boots, and witha 
rusty cloth cap set jauntily on one side of his 
head, came out to the rail-fence in front of the 
house, and hastily let down the bars. 

“Hello! Isthat you, Webster? Just in time 
fora shoot. Plenty of wild ducks on the black 
pond. Just got news of it—what say now!” 

Webster drew in his horse. He had joined in 
many a day’s shooting with young Ward, and 
was tempted to get down and try his luck again; 
but the sight of that face, bright, eager, and en- 
ticing, which watched him from the window. 
checked the thought. 

“No, Ward,” he said. ‘I must get home. It 
is nearly three weeks since I went away, so the 
ducks must wait.” 

Ward, who held a gun in his hand, dashed its 
butt to the ground, and called out, 

«< By Goram! Hart Webster, some confounded 
thing or another must have come over you. Not 
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go a ducking when birds are plenty; I don’t 
believe it! Why, there’s the old man fidgeting } 
to go; only I got hold of the gun first, and he 
hasn’t got a chance with old flint-lock. Oh, { 
here comes Sara Ann! Won’t you catch ‘ Hail } 
Columbia !’ ” 

Sure enough, the door flew open, and down } 
the narrow plank which led to the bars, came a 
young girl, dark-haired, black-eyed, and with § 
the slender, lithe limbs. of a gipsey. Two of the 
bars were still in their sockets; but she leaped { 
over them with a bound, and came up to Web- { 
ster’s horse, which tossed his head rather angrily } 
at her swift approach. 

«There! there! None of that !’’ she exclaimed, 
striking her brown hand against the animal's } 
neck, with something more than a caress. ‘“ Just 
hush up your capers. You ought to know me. 
Horses aren't expected to forget folks like men. ; 
How do you do, Hart? Shying, too. Looks like ; 
it; but what for? Whose doneanything?. Where 
have you been these three weeks ?”’ 

Webster smiled, but not frankly. 

“T have been over the river!” 


“Over the river? That means anywhere!’ 


“Well, yes; it does leave a broad choice i 


places!’ answered the young man, laughing. 
«And you, Sarah Ann, I never saw you looking 
better.” 

The girl tossed her head like a wild colt. 

“Did you want me to look as if my heart was 
broke? I dare say. But Um not of that kind. 
I'll take more than one fellow to bring me down 
to my knees. Now just tell where you’ve been, 
for 'm bound to know, anyway.” 

“Indeed? Well, I’ve been to visit my uncle.”’ 

“Your uncle!” 

The eager fire in the girl’s eyes slackened its 
She began to pat the neck of the horse 
more gently. 

“Your uncle? I didn’t know you had one.” 

“Very likely; but what have you been doing 
about the farm? All well, I hope?’ 

“Oh, yes!’ answered the girl, carelessly. 
“The old man complains of too much work, for 
Tim is awful lazy; and marm has been sick in 
bed, so Ishave had pretty much all the chores to 
do; but that wasn’t of much matter, as I’d ‘no- 
body to go a fishing with but Tim—and there’s no 
fun in that.’ 

“Well,” said Tim, -breaking in here, “have 
you made up your mind to go or not. There is } 
no use in waiting to hear her chatter.” 

‘Don’t let me keep you then,” said Webster. 
“There are two excellent reasons why I can’t go. 


Tam in haste to get home, and have no gun here, 
besides” 





force. 


“Tl run in, and get par’s gun,”’ said Sarah 
Ann. ‘It kicks alittle, butthat’s nothing. He 
put a new flint in the lock this morning.” 

Tim Ward laughed, till the gun on which he 
leaned shook under him. 

‘“« Kick!’ he said, choking with fun. ‘‘ Why, 
a two-year old colt is nothing to it—and she 
knows it. . Means to pay you off for something, 
old fellow. Take care!” 

‘¢ Here it is,’”’ cried Sarah Ann, running down 
the plank with a long spooky-looking gun in her 
hand, “loaded and all. Both of you come back 
to supper. Stop, though! I'll kill a chicken, 


} before you take the gun.”’ 


«‘There’s one just grown. Kill it now, while 
you have the gun,”’ said Tim, with a wink at the 
young gentleman. 

Sarah Ann looked at the gun, and from it to her 
brother, who was regarding her with a jeering 
laugh. Then he turned to Webster, 

‘She's afraid,’ said he. ‘* Just as like as not 
the old kickster ’ll straighten her out. She knows 
that, but is afraid to try it on nothing but a 
chicken, too.” 

‘‘Who’s afraid?’ shouted Sarah Ann, lifting 
the gun to her shoulder. ‘ Not I, for one.’ 

A loud, blasting sound, a curl of smoke from 
the old flint-lock, a hit chicken, some ten yards 
off, and a prostrate girl, with the breath knocked 
from her body, lying near the bars, with her 
black hair scattered on the ground, and a pallid 
face upturned to the sky. That was what the old 
gun had accomplished in return for Tim’s jeering 
challenge. 

Tim made a dive for the chicken, which was 
taking fierce, tumbling, death-leaps across the 
road. Webster spang from his horse, cleared the 
bars, and lifted the girl in his arms. She did 
not breathe; a deathly whiteness lay about her 
mouth—her little brown hands fell down limp 
and helpless. 

«You have killed her,” panted the young 
man, as Tim got over the bars, twisting the 
chicken’s neck with a swift twirl of the hand as 
he cleared them. 

“Not as you knowon. I’ve seen the old soger 
kick before now. He don’t do much killing, 
neither on one end nor t’other ; but I reckon he’s 
shook her up a trifle. I say, Sarah Ann, what's 
the time o’ds: ; look up and tell a feller.” 

Sarah Ar» neither moved nor heard. Her 
face was deathly under the shadow of that black 
hair. In her helplessness she was pure womanly, 
and her state filled the young man with terror. 

‘Go forward and open the door,”’ he said, re- 
garding Tim with stern wrath, as he stood, meek 
and conscience-stricken gazing on that pallid face. 
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Tim flung the door open, and tossed the chicken 
through, sending a curse after it. 

‘*Give hold here! It was I that did it, and if 
she’s got to be carried into the house dead, I’ll 
—Ill faceit. I didn’t think she’d got the pluck, 
knowing what the old soger was. Well, then, if 
you won't let me lift her, do it alone. -I can’t 
do anything. Poor girl! poor—poor 1 

Here the young fellow leaned his face against 
the door-frame, and burst into a stormy passion 
of tears. 

“I didn’t think the old soger would rear up 
like that,’ he sobbed. ‘ But it was my fault. I 
ought to have known better than to stump her to 
anything, clear grit as she is.” 

“Come and get me some brandy, if there is 
any in the house,”’ said Webster, who regarded 
his distress with but little compassion. 

‘Is she coming to? Will she ever breathe 
again ?”’ questioned Tim, lifting his wet face in 
piteous earnestness. 

«*Get me some brandy !”’ 

This was all the answer poor Tim got; but he 
started at once, and, after a moment, stood by 
the bed on which his sister lay, with a square 
glass bottle in his hand, which he held to those 
white lips, spilling the red fluid it contained over 
the pale neck and bosom. 

Perhaps it was this outward bath that brought 
the rich blood once more astir in that young 
heart. At first a faint swell shook the chest, then 
a sob broke from the parted lips, to which the 
brandy was giving a ruddy color of its own. 
Then Sarah opened her great, wondering black 
eyes, and stared wildly at Webster, who began 
to tremble, and turned faint, when there was 
nothing more for him to do. 

‘(Is this blood? Did some one shoot me?” 
questioned the girl, lifting one hand feebly to her 
throat, over which the brandy was still dripping. 
Her vision was evidently clouded, and the ruddy 
color on her fingers seemed like blood. The girl 
shuddered, and looked piteously at Webster. 

‘*What have I done, that you should want to 
kill me?” 

‘««That I should want to kill yon? Why, Sarah, 
no one has harmed you. It was your own care- 
lessness with that blundering old gun!” 

The girl closed her eyes, and seemed trying to 
remember. All at once she started up from the 
pillow, and, throwing both arms around her 
knees, began to rock to and fro, laughing, peal 





you back a little—why should 1? Three weeks 
gone, and no one to tell where: but I didn’t 
think the old soger was half so spiteful.” 

Here Sarah clasped her knees in a fresh par- 
oxism, and laughed till tears flashed like dia- 
monds down her cheek. 

“Oh, my! It is delicious! Tim dared me, 
He is always doing it, and I never could stand 
that. The white chicken by the road! I wanted 
you both to come home to supper. That is the 
last thing I remember. Next came a blow and 
a crash, as if a blasted rock had struck me; and 
here I am took up for dead, and thinking my- 
self murdered, when it was nothing but the old 
soger after all. Oh, my! if somebody don’t stop 
my laughing, there'll be a fungral on these pre- 
mises!’’ she said, hysterically. 

Webster joined in the girl’s mirth—it was con- 
tageous. And now that all danger was over, his 
old liking for this strange young creature re- 
turned. He had never loved her—of that he 
was certain; but her naive originality had its 
charm, and, against his own wishes, he knew 
that she loved him. 

«* And you were frightened! You thought me 
dead! Don’t pretend to deny it, for 1 know 
Look at Tim there; he is white as a ghost now. 
Serves him right, todare me. But you—you, Hart 
Webster, did it frighten you? Did your heart 
stop? Did cold chills creep over you? Did you 
find out that if I had died on this bed my soul 
would have carried you with it wherever it went, 
and held you close forever and ever?” 

As she said this, Sarah unlocked both hands 
from the clasp on her knee and wove them to- 
gether as she stretched them toward the young 
man. His eyes, so bright with laughter a mo- 
ment before, were flooded with a tender and be- 
seeching mist. 

“Would you? Oh, would you have cared if I 
had never breathed again?” 

Webster took those trembling hands in his, 
the deep pathos of her look and words subdued 
him into thoughtfulness, which deepened into 
self-reproach, his eyes fell under the wild ardor 
in hers; he hesitated for words that would be 
kind and yet save his honor from reproach. 

“You will not speak,”’ she said. 

«* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I was frightened ; my 
heart did stand still, and I could not see a—a 
neighbor and friend who, in some respects, has 


{ been like a sister, in such a plight without feel- 


after peal, till the whole house rang with her { ing it very much, indeed.” 


crazy merriment. 
“Oh, oh! it is too good. I remember it all 


now. I wanted youto goa ducking with Tim, | 


‘Neighbor! Friend! Sister!’ 
These words dropped like lead from those 
young lips; deep, dark trouble broke into the 


and didn’t care much if the old gun did knock } eyes turned so earnestly upon him. 
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Tim had gone out, and was tying Webster’s 
horse to the fence. Those two were alone, aud 
he knew that the girl loved him, that in some 
way his own actions had led to this. 

«They are sweet and honest words,”’ he said, 
earnestly, ‘“‘and no one of them is misapplied 
when | give them to you, Sarah Ann.’’ 

The girl sunk slowly down to her pillow, and 
the whiteness came back to her lip, that closed 
and locked themselves together as if they never 
would speak again. But after awhile they parted 
suddenly, and a quick light came into her eyes. 

“Hart Webster, you have seen some other 
You have told some other girl that you 
loved her.”’ 

Webster made no immediate reply, but a hot 
flush of anger swept across his face. The girl’s 
rudeness shocked him. 

“You don’t answer. Your’re afraid to tell me 
the truth.” 

“T do not admit that you have the right to an 
answer,” said the young man, gravely. 

The girl rose to her elbow, and gazed at him 
in amazement; her lips, now hot and crimson, 
parting till the teeth gleamed through them, and 
her black eyes wide open, and full of fire. 

* You say that?” 

“Yes, I say that. We have been good friends, 
Sarah, and have had many things in common 
that girls seldom join in; but because we can 
shoot birds and catch trout from the same thicket 
and brook, is that a reason you should attempt 
to control my free action in other matters.”’ 

“Hart! Hart Webster! Then you own it?” 

Sarah Ann sprang from the bed. Her languor 
was gone; she seemed a creature of fire. Her 
eyes flashed, the words she spoke seethed with 
passion. e 

“T own nothing, I deny nothing, only this— 
your right to ask.”’ 

The young man arose and took the riding-gloves 
from his hat. 

“You are not going? You do not mean to 
say such things, and leave me to think of them ?”’ 
demanded the girl, in fierce wrath. 

“Yes, lam going. You have taught me how 
dangerous this neighborhood is. I should have 
thought of this before.” 

The girl stamped her feet. 

“You shall not go. It is three weeks since 
you have been here; three weeks, and you——’”’ 

All at once a stormy burst of tenderness broke 
up these reproaches into sobs. 
down her cheeks like diamonds, her features 
were convulsed. 

“You shall not go!”’ she repeated, striving to 


girl. 








Tears flashed } feelings his soul was capable. 


’ 


; 


Only wait a little. It was the hurt—lI haven't got 
over it yet. Howsolemn you look, just as if you 
had never seen me get mad before. Please !’’ 

She took the glove from his hand. Her child- 
like penitence disarmed him. Tears had quench- 
ed all the fire of her jealous rage. In her peni- 
tence the creature was not only womanly but 
childlike. She took his hat from the table, and 
carrying it into another room, hid it in a closet, 
which she locked. Then feeling securé that he 
could not go, a little of her audacity returned, 
and she went back to the out-room more confident. 

Webster was walking up and down the room. 
He was hardly pleased with himself, or with the 
girl, whose piquancy and quick wit had attracted 
him to the house so often during his college vaca- 
tions and fishing excursions, which she had often 
joined with her brother Tim. Sometimes she 
had even shouldered a gun, and killed more than 
her share of birds, keeping up a sharp rivalry 
with the young men. 

Of course, all this had its charm for a young 
student like Webster, who had found his way 
into the best society of New Haven during his 
senior year at Yale, and had been a little spoiled 
by its over refinement. The dead level of high 
fashion was too devoid of all romance for a cha- 
racter like his ; and there was an originality about 
Sarah Ann that kindled his imagination, and, 
to some extent, blinded him to her coarseness. 
That coarseness which, after all, sprang out of 
ignorance and association rather than nature, 
struck him now with peculiar force. In Ger- 
trude Harrington he had found frank wit, genial 
impulse and refinement, blending the two ex- 
tremes which had failed to secure his sympathy 
when so far apart: With his mind still rich with 
her memory, and lips consecrated by her farewell 
kiss, he was peculiarly sensitive to the rude 
assumption with which Sarah Ann Ward claimed 
a right to question him. To speak of Gertrude 
to that wild gipsy, who had from her very child- 
hood been his hunting companion, was, to his 
mind, sacrilegious. Still his old friendship for the 
girl remained. Perhaps before this he had known 
that she loved him, and amused himself with the 
thought. As he would have cared for a wild 
bird, and troubled himself to tame it, he had 
found pleasure in what he deemed the childish 
passion of this young thing, and at times half 
fancied that it was returned. This delusion had 
entirely vanished after he learned of what deep 
But with this 
self-knowledge came a consciousness of the misery 
that unrequited love might bring on its object ; 
and when the form of this wild gil rose before 


take the glove from his hand. ‘ I—I am sorry. { him; as it would, spite of his efforts to keep it 
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down, it was followed by a pang of self-reproach. 
He understood, now, the danger of playing with 
@ human soul. 

But had Webster done this? In what way had 
he sought the girl? Only as her brother's com- 
panion in woodcraft, never with a wish to interest 
her beyond the day’s sport, or a pleasant hour 
in the evening, when he had been in the habit 
of strolling over “through the maple-woods to 
make engagements with Tim, or arrange his fish- 
ing-tackle, which was usually left at the half- 
finished house, which was growing old before its 
walls were plastered. 

This house stood directly on his road home, as 
he rode over from beyond the river, where his 
uncle Vane lived, and there was no reason why 
he should go by without calling. Down below 
he had seen old Mrs. Ward gathering cranberries 
in a marsh by the wayside, where she had stood 
up, pushed back her sun-bonnet, and given him 
a greeting, with the information that Tim was at 
home. Had he wanted to evade the house after 
that, it would have been to wound the inmates; 
but he did not. No word of love, no unwary 
endearment, had ever passed between him and 
the girl. 

For the first time in his life he began to feel 
that some explanation might be due her, now 
But the wild claim that 
she put in for his confidence, subdued all that, 
and he shrunk from the idea of answering it in 
any form. 

But the swift change from passion to peni- 
tence, which was one of the girl's great attrac- 
tions, softened his resentment, and he allowed 
her to inveigle him into a longer stay, without 


that he was engaged. 


avery urgent protest. She was very humble 
now, and the meekness of a little child settled 
down upon her. With a wish to conciliate, she 
had brought out his fishing-tackle, to show him 
how nicely it had been kept; then, with shy 
pride, she sat down on the floor at his feet, and 
took some lovely artificial flies from a little paper 
box which she had made with her own hands 
during his absence. 

«‘To-morrow,”’ she said, with timid entreaty 
in her eyes, ‘to-morrow we will try them. 
The deep hole is alive with trout, that Tim and 
I have been keeping till you come.” 

Webster smiled. The girl was beginning to be 
her own self again. ‘‘ What could have possessed 
her to berate and question him so?’ 

«You haven’t been a fishing with—with any 
lady over yonder ?’’ she went on, looking meekly 
down at her flies. 

‘*No, Sarah, but I have been very near being 
food for fishes myself.” 


” 


The girl looked up wildly. 

‘**How? What do you mean?” 

‘Nothing very terrible, child. Only I got 
into very deep water, and a friend who was with 
me was badly hurt.” 

** But you—you got out safe?” 

‘Or I shouldn’t be here, Sarah.” 

‘« True enough,” she answered, laughing soft]; | 
Then she added, with some hesitation, ‘‘ How far 
is it to where your uncle lives?” 

‘‘Oh! about twenty-five miles.” 

«That is along way. I never was so far in 
my life.’ 

Webster laughed, and took out his watch. 

‘‘Why, child, it is nothing. I haven't been 
more than two hours and a half on the road.” 

A blank expression came into Sarah's face, 
and she said, with an effort, as if something were 
choking her, 

‘*Then you could go over any time?” 

‘«Why, of course. What should prevent me?” 

“Oh, nothing, ] suppose! How fur is it from 
the river ?”’ 

‘*The Housatonic ?”’ 

¢4:Yos,?? 

‘‘Why, you can almost see it from the rocks 

beyond my uncle’s mill.” 
‘So his uncle runs a grist mill,” thought the 
{ girl, almost hugging herself with pleasure, that 
; she had learned so much. ‘If I could only find 
out his name now!”’ 

Sarah had too much feminine cunning to ask 
$ the name direct; but her heart was burning with 
; jealousy, and she resolved to discover what he 

seemed careful not to tell her. 
«Are you going away again soon ?”’ 
“Why, yes, it is likely, but not for long. I 
; have got to“study hard, and get business now. 
; My play-days are about over, Sarah.” 

‘No more fishing ; no more squirrel and quail- 
shooting,”’ said the girl, with pathetic sadness in 
; her voice, and, gathering up her pretty artificial 
flies, she closed the box over them sharply. 

‘Oh, it won’t be so bad as that,’’ laughed the 
young man. ‘I dare say we will try the deep 
hole to-morrow.” 

The girl sprang to her feet. 

‘Will you! will you!” 

‘Well, let us make a bargain. Get my hat; 
} let me go off quietly now, and, if Tim has nothing 
; better to do, we will make a day of it to-morrow.” 
; ‘Twarrant the trout will suffer, if we do,” cried 
; Sarah, clasping her hands. ‘Tim ; of course, our 

Tim is always on hand.” 
“Then it is a settled thing. 











So get my hat.” 
«You won't stay to supper,”’ pleaded the girl, 


{ more with her eyes than voice. 
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“Not now. After our sport to-morrow, per-} ‘ But what?’ 

haps.” : “Oh, nothing! Only one does not want to 
Sarah ran to the kitchen-door. ride home with one hand bare. So, if you find 
“Tim! Tim! hang the chicken in the spring- | it, Sarah, let me know.” 

house. It will be wanted for to-morrow,’’ she Sarah was following Webster to the fence as 

called out. | he said this, and, as he untied his horse, her 
« All right,’’ answered Tim, from the garden, face clouded ; but she said nothing, and allowed 

where he stood knee-deep in weeds going to seed, him to ride away without protest. The moment 

which he was lazily pulling up, in order to take he was out of sight, she drew a glove from 

himself out of the way. {her bosom, and examined it with sharp scru- 
“Here is your hat. Now be sure and come ‘ tiny. 

early,” said the girl, full of brilliant vivacity ‘Here it is! I knew there was something! 

once more. ‘ We'll have everything ready.” That creature has been a mending it for him. 
Webster took his hat, drew on one glove, and ; Oh! I wonder who she is; but I will find out. 

looked for the other, but it was nowhere to be } He can’t keepit from me. That girl and I are 

found. ; coming face to face, just as sure as we both live. 
“Surely I brought it in,’’ he said, searching ; Such smdll stitches, too, as if I couldn’t beat 

his pockets a second time, and, after that, the ‘that, if I only tried. How dare she mend his 

floor. } gloves? Oh! I could be the death of her. But, 
Sarah did not speak; but pretended to aid in } who is she? Whoisshe? I'll find out, if it kills 

his search, stooping her head that he might not ; me!” 

see the smile that quivered over it. ; Sarah thrust the glove fiercely into her bosom, 
“Well, never mind. Perhaps you will find i as she spoke, and ran into the house with her 

it,” said Webster, at last, giving up the search ; teeth clenched, and her eyes blazing. 

with reluctance. ‘I would not care, but—but—” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“NO NIGHT THERE.” 


BY MES. W. C. BELL. 


Tue beautiful sunshine still lingers, For though all earth’s blessings are fleeting, 
Afar o'er the sky-tinted rills ; And we part from them each with a sigh, 
Where eve, with her rosy-tipped fingers, There's a voice that is ever repeating, 
Is crowning the rugged-browed hills. The sweet song of trust, “ By-and-by.” 
Its soft, golden tresses are lying, 
Spread out on the lap of the West; 
And I know that the bright day is dying, 
And sinking in quiet to rest. 


And in faith I can ever remember, 
Though the leaves and the shadows may fall; 

Though bleak are the blasts of December, 
There’s a glad Summer-time for us all. 

As I look through the trees over yonder, And though here the evening shades gather, 
Where these glories of eventide are, And hide all that’s sunny and fair; 

I cannot help pausing to wonder, When we go home, to dwell with our Father, 
And lift up my heart with a prayer. It will always be morning up there. 





LIFE’S DAY. 


BY ANNA L. LEAR. 


At morn, At night, 
Two lovers walked for their pleasure, A peaceful couple at evening, 
Under the morning dawn; Watching the sinking sun ; 
Happy with love and with leisure, Thought not of grumbling nor grieving, 
While the bright day sped on! Since all their work was done! 


At noon, ' And now 
Two loving ones toiled together, Down where the tall willows, weeping, 
Under the noonday-sun ; Make the day dim at noon, 
Heeding not hardship nor weather, Two forms are quietly sleeping, 
Since they were both as one, Under the silent moon. 








WHAT CAME OF A PICNIC. 


BY HELEN MAXWELL. 


““T vore we have a picnic to-day,” exclaimed { beach, about five miles from the village. Its 
Freddie Campbell, springing into the breakfast- | name came from Charles Fordham, who owned 
room through the low window, and startling the { an isolated though beautiful place on the coast, 
group at the table by his sudden appearance. } A young man of not more than twenty-seven or 
‘It’s a prime day, cool and breezy, and we fel- } eight, alone in the world, and of a morose dis- 
lows can fish, while the girls have a fire and cook } position, there had been at one time almost an 


our dinner on the rocks. Who'll second my 
motion ?’’ 

“Twill!” ‘“AndI!? «And I!” 

‘*To work, then! Mother, be generous with 
the good things. Girls don’t forget the olives 
and sardines. Ill have the horses put to the 
wagonette, and we will go over to Fordham’s 
Beach.” 

‘‘Why not nearer home, where we could 
walk?’ asked Florence Campbell, hastily. +I 
think Crescent Beach much more convenient, 
and equally pretty.” 

‘‘Oh, pshaw!’’ cried Fred, in the contemptu- 
ous manner common to sixteen-year-old brothers ; 
‘*the fun is in getting out of sight and sound of 
people. Why we can see Crescent Beach from 
the lawn !”’ 

Florence made no further objection, though 
she went about her task of packing the luncheon- 
baskets rather slowly and unwillingly, as if she 
did not quite approve of the day’s programme. 

The little party, who were summering at the 
Campbell Cottage, consisted of Ella and Josie 
Carter, twin sisters, pretty, blooming, and eigh- 
teen; Arthur Rodman, a dashing young collegian 
of twenty, who was in a really melancholy state 
of uncertainty as to which of the pretty twins to 
fall in love with ; Tom Ferguson, also acollegian, 
but one who made it his boast that he “hated 
girls ;’ Bentley Campbell, handsome and clever, 
and rather impressed with his own dignity; 
Fred, who needs no description ; and Florence. 

To describe Florence Campbell justly, would 
be a very difficult task; so I will only say that 
she was handsome, rather haughty, of a quick 
but generous temper, and always well dressed. 
And the Jast quality, let me say, is by no means 
to be overlooked in any woman. 

Shawls, baskets, fishing-rods, toasting-forks, 


intimacy between Fordham and Bentley Camp- 
bell. The former would terminate his daily 
rides at the cottage, and would spend many of the 
long, summer evenings on the wide, hospitable 
porch. Three years before the commencement 
of this story, these visits had suddenly ceased. 
Fordham closed his house, leaving only one ser- 
vant in charge, and left for Europe, without 
even bidding adieu to his friends at the cottage. 
Many were the expressions of wonderment at 
this strange behavior, and many were the con- 
jectures as to the cause. But no one guessed— 
what would almost be a natural conclusion— 
that a ‘‘ woman was at the bottom of it!’’ 

The facts were simple enough, though unknown 
sand unsuspected. Fordham had fallen madly 
(for that is the only word to express the strength 
of his passion) in love with Florence Campbell. 
He was, in reality, a shy man, although his 
manner was coldly self-possessed, and it was 
some time before he ventured to address him- 
self to Florence. When he did so at last, he was 
rewarded by the assurance that his love was re- 
turned. Their engagement lasted only two days, 
and had been kept a secret between the two. 
Fordham was jealous, passionate, and proud; 
he took exception to Florence’s manner of re- 
ceiving the visit of a gentleman who had long 
been an intimate at the house ; spoke to her about 
it in an unwarrantable manner—and a quarrel 
ensued. Florence, who was as quick-tempered 
as himself, demanded thut the engagement should 
be broken. He took her at her word, and the 
next day made his arrangements for leaving the 
place. In the three years of his absence, not 
}one word had come from him to her. She 
} “suffered, and was silent,’’ and concealed from 
} all the world the pain she still endured. His 
}name had hardly been mentioned before her 








and frying-pans, were indiscriminately piled into } for two years. She avoided any such mention, 
the wagonette, leaving but small room for the and even her rides and drives were invariably 
living freight. At last, however, amidst much’; taken in an opposite direction to Fordham’s 
laughing, the party was all seated and off. ‘ Beach. 
Fordham’s Beach was a wild, rock-strewn; The place was wild and beautiful. The house 
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of stone was almost hidden by old trees, whose 
sturdy trunks had resisted the great storms and 
winds, and ocean blows for a hundred years and 
more. 

As the picnic-party drove through the un- 
hinged and unused gate, the loneliness of the 
scene was almost.mournful. The leaf-littered 
park, and grass-grown walks; the great, silent 
house, and the near view of the sea, as it rolled 
and roared against the rocks, would have had a 
depressing influence on any party less gay than 
ours. But the high spirits of Ella and Josie 
Carter, and the rollicking hilarity of young Rod- 
man and Fred Campbell, were not to be put 
down by such subduing, They shouted and 
laughed, and threatened an invasion of the old 
mansion, suggesting ghosts as a reward. Bent- 
ley made some remark about the absent owner, 
and spoke regretfully of the broken friendship. 
Florence only said nothirg; but she looked sadly 
and longingly at the deserted house, and, per- 
haps, made a picture in her mind of how it 
“might have been,” 

They drove to the beach; the horses were 
taken from the carriage, and instantly cared for. 
A great fire was built, and- eross-sticks closely 
arranged to hold the tea-kettle. A furnace of 


stones was improvised, with a place for living 
coals, whereon to broil the fish. The girls were 
all busy, and had retained Arthur Rodman as an 


assistant ‘‘cook and bottle-washer.’’ Bentley, 
Tom Ferguson, and Fred were away on the dis- 
tant rocks fishing. 

Florence felt an uncontrollable sadness upon 
her; she tried her best to be interested and 
amused by their novel occupation; but the very 
jollity of her companions jarred upon her; and, 
after awhile, she wandered off by herself, and, 
following the beach for a short distance, she 
clambered over some rocks, and crossed the ne- 
glected lawn to the house. There, seated on the 
porch, hidden by bushes and trailing vines, from 
all sight of her companions, and almost out of 
hearing of their merry voices, she gave way to 
her grief and tears, as she had not done before 
in the three long, past years. Tears brought 
relief, of course, and some of that heavy weight 
at her heart was lessened. She stood up and 
leaned against the stone balustrade of the porch, 
and put her hand upon it. with almost a caress. 
Then a wish came to her to:go into the house, 
and wander through the rooms which had been 
his lonely home.’ She knéw that! a servant had 
been left in charge of the place, so ehé¢ ventured 
to knock at the great oaken-door; but, no sound 
of life came in. answer, only the hollow echo of 
he knock in the long hall. But’the desire to 

Vou, LXI.—25 


, heart ; but! love bg 
moved impetuow 


enter there was now too strong upon her to be 
easily relinquished, so she knocked again and 
again, and at last turned the handle of the door, 
She had not really thought that it would yield to 
her, and was almost, frightened when the door, - 
opened reluetantly, and with dismal creaking. 

She entered timidly, and, at first, could see 
nothing ; but, at last, the shadowy outline of mas- 
sive furniture, and closed door-ways appeared 
through the gloom; and gathering boldness from 
the sunshine which was shining in through the 
opened deor, she made her way across the hall. 

To the right, of course, she would find the 
drawing-room, and to the left the library. , She 
had often heard her lover speak of the lonely, 
dreamy days he passed in his library, and in the 
happiness of their brief engagement he had told 
her how he hoped it would be some day when 
she would be there at his side. 

Now it, was with almost a feeling as if she were. 
going to his grave, or to the grave of their dead. 
hopes, that she softly neared the door, and slowly 
and gently opened it. Everything lay in gloom 
and shadow, at first only intensified by the faint. 
light which now fell upon the threshold. But 
Florence was brave and bold, and her longing 
was to sit where he had sat, and dream as he 
had done; so-she groped her way into the long, 
old-fashioned room, As before, the furniture 
and frame-work of windows and pictures started 
out of the darkness, and she now more easily 
moved toward a great easy-chair, which stood 
by the side of the chimney-piece. But, suddenly, 
she stopped, and, with a half-shriek, pressed her 
hand to her heart; for, rising slowly from the 
chair, was the figure—the well-known, erect 
figure of Fordham : 

If Florence, for one half-minute, thought it 
was the ghost of her lover, or the effect of her 
own imagination, such thought was soon dis- 
pelled. It was Fordham himself standing there, 
and looking coldly and stéadily at the intruder. 

Without a word, Florence stretched out her 
hands, but he did not move ta take them. She 
hesitated a moment—pride was tugging at her 
stronger than pride; she 
forward, and, seizing the 
hand which hung heavily at his side, she put it 
to her lips, and murmured the word “ Forgive !"* 
And then—— 

And then! ob! with what passionate love he 
clasped her, and pressed her to his’bosom ! With 
what ,tender kisses ‘he kissed her again and 
again! She had ‘been the’ first to yield; but, 
after all, his was the greater yielding. ..For new 
no words he, could: utter, would sufficiently ex- 





‘press his desire for her pardoi—his self-re- 
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proaches, his deep, wild love and ‘admiration for 
her: ‘On his knées he entreated her forgiveriess ; 
he praised her nobleness and’ generosity’ in hav- 
ing’ first’ used ‘the disarming word, ‘and’ re- 

‘ proached himself for the’ pride ‘and ‘stubborn- 
ness which had so long separated him from all 
he loved on earth. 

The explanation of his presence in ‘the house 
was soon made. He had returned ‘only the day 
before, and had forbidden his one ‘servant to 
open the house, or speak of his arrival. He had 
come with no defined intention of seeing Flor- 
ence, and yet it was the very urgency of his de- 
sire to see her which had brought him ‘home 
from across the seas. He had not noticed the 
picnic party as they drove through the grounds, 
but had seen Florence as she crossed the lawn to 
the porch. There she was hidden from him, and 
he had not been witness to her tears. When she 
told him that she had wept at his door, and all 
the thoughts that were then crowding into her 
breast, he took her into his arms, with an in- 
ward vow to maké her so happy that she should 





never have cause for tears again. 


It was very reluctantly that they, at last, re 
turned to the “outer world ;” or, in more sim- 
ple speech, joined the picnic party. But Plor- 
ence remembered that her friends would be un- 
easy at her prolonged absence, which, indeed, 
proved to be the case. 

Fordham was rectived with enthusiasm by 
Bentley, and the ‘fact of the engagement was 
too evident for any concealment to be even at- 
tempted. 

“Oh!” said Fred, after a long and thonght- 
ful stare at his sister, dnd then ‘at Fordham. 
“Oh! I fancy I gee through your walking off so 
suddenly three years ago.” And Master Fred 
fancied himself very sharp. ‘Oh, bother!” he 
added, as a new thought struck him. «! Now this 
place will be spoiled’ for pieni¢s ! “You'll be liv- 
ing here, I suppose? What a bore!” 

And, after a few months, they were, indeed, 
living in the old house; and, as years rolled on, 
many litt!e feet chased through the big rooms, 
and played upon the beach. 

Fordham’s moroseness and reserve was of the 
past. : 





GOOD-BY, 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Goop-sy! I take your hand in mine, 

Oh! friend and comrade, tried and true; 
And in my being’s inmost shrine, 

I make a eacred place for you. 


And what, though many a weary mile, 
May lie between our sundered ways? 
I keep the glory of thy smile 
Through all the intervening days. 


The memory of thy love I keep, 
Nor can its sweetness fade or die ; 
Its blessedness shall o’er the deep 





Attend me ever, far or nigh. 


Good-by! ‘Now lay your hand in mine; 
T shall be faithful, never fear; 

Love needs no token, word, or sign, 
Only a look, and all is clear, 


Good-by, And, oh! be true to’me, 

And love me, sweet, with all thy heart; 
For though T go, I leave with thee, 
’” Of all I am, the better part. 


Good-by! - The shores are fading fast! 
The sails are louse, the véssel free; 

THe old familiar scenes fly past— 
Friend, lover, home, adieu to thee! 
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On! ye, who watch beside the dead, 
And think the saddest tears ye shed 
Give no relief. 
Ye give the mute lips many a kiss, 
And feel the world has nought like this 
Of bitter grief, 


Though here ye greet them nevermore, 

They are not lost, but “ gone before,” 
Your happy dead ; 

Ye'll go to them, some future day, 

Where all the tears are wiped away 
That-ye have shed. 


BY ANNIE E. 
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DOTY. 


But, oh | itis a heavier cross, : 

To live, and yet,to mourn the loss 
Of what would be: 

The all of life to make it sweet, 

The all of love to make complete 
Qur ecstasy, . 


Those whom we love—to feel, to know, 
They go from us to depths of woe, 
Beyond recall. 
Oh! hearts that thus your dead entomb, 
And throb above the awft! gloom, 
God help you al:! 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We give, this month, two heautiful evening- 
dresses. The first is suitable for either a large 
or small party, and may be made of French 
muslin, tarlatan, gauze, or any of the light gos- 
‘amer fabrics which are to be had at this season 
of the year, Perhaps the French muslin, Swiss, 
or tarlatan, should have the preference, both 


from their suitability for the style, and the in- 
expensiveness of the material. Ten yards of 
French muslin, two yards wide. at a cost of 
seventy-five cents per yard, wiil make the dress. 
Or a piece of tarlatan, which can be bought in 
white, pink, or blue, at from six to eight dollars 
the piece. 
867 
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The under-skirt of this dress is cut in a short 
demi-train, and ornamented with one flounce, 
twelve inches deep, trimmed at the bot{om, and 
not too full, cut straight way of the muslin, of 
course. This is headed by another ruffle, hem- 
med on both sides, and gathered in the center, 
four inches wide. Inside of this is a second 
ruffie, three inches wide, and gathered with a} 
fine cord. This double raffle is duplicated, and } 
arranged just above the first’one, as seen in the 
ewtraving. The upper-skirt is perfectly plain, 
looped up quite short in front and at the sides, 
where it is drawn into the middle of the back, 
thus producing the puff. Plain, low-necked dress, 
with short sleeves, and round waist, fastened with 
a sash with short ends, completes this dress. Of 
course, the waist may be made high in the neck, 
and the sleeves open, if preferred, and still the 
style of the dress not materially altered. 

The other is of the same kind of material, with 
the addition of black velvet ribbon, which makes 
a very effective dress. This skirt is cut also in 
demi-train, and has the bottom band with black 
velvet ribbon, two inches wide. This is orna- 
mented with a plain-hemmed flounce, twelve 
inches deep, put on with @ ruffie to stand up. 
Black velvet bows and ends are disposed at 
equal distances around the skirt. The velvet 
should be one and a half inches wide. The 
upper-skirt is rounded in front and open in 
the back, trimmed all round with a ruffle four 
inches deep, when made with the yelvet bet ween 
it and the heading. The skirt at the back is 
fulded, as may be seen, and looped there and at 
the sides with corresponding bows of the velvet 
ribbon. The waist is cut low in the neck, and 
with a short basque, which is open at the back, 
to display the trimming of the upper-skirt ; this 
is trimmed at the neck, and around the basque, 
to correspond with ‘the skirt. Bows at the 
shoulders and back, and front of the corsage, 
are added. Twelve yards of French muslin, and 
three pieces of velvet ribbon will be required. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, two 





skirt quite plain, and simply trimmed with 
bias band of black empress-cloth, stitched in 
white by the sewing-machine. The over-skirt, 
as may be seen, is without trimming, ‘and only 
assists as drapery. These simple ever-skirts are 
quite popular from their simplicity, and in soft 
material, such as serge, cashmere, or merino, 
3 are exceedingly graceful. TKe basque is cut 


slightly loose, and belted at the waist; it is trim- 


med to match the under-skirt, observing to make 
the band only about half as wide. The wide 
coat-sleeve is trimmed with the same. In our 


new designs for opera-cloaks. One is made of} design, the waist is cut surplice at the throat ; 


white poplin, trimmed with black lace and dark 
claret velvet. The hood is simulated with a velvet 
neck-piece, bordered with lace ‘nd insertion. 
The edge of the cloak corresponds with the 
hood. The other is circular in form, and made 
of white cashmere, trimmed with blue fringe ; 
blue silk plaitings, with swansdown in the center. 
This trimming borders the cloak, and a row is 
lai.l on to simulate a double cape. 

Next we give a house-dress of plaid serge. 
This dress is of black and white plaid serge, at 
seventy-five cents per yard, and has the under- 





ruffle of French muslin is worn inside; same at 
the sleeves. Fifteen yards of the plaid material, 
and one and a half yards for trimming will be 
required. A similar dress, for warmer weather, 
may be made ef any light summer fabric. 

We give next, a dress for a child from one to 
, two years. This little dress is of Nainsook or 
Victoria lawn, cut all in one from the neck, front, 
and sides, gored, and full in the. back. There 
is a square yoke set in at the negk, which is 
composed of a puff of the muslin with a narrow 
ruffle, top and bottom; sleeves narrow, to cor 
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respond ; also the lappets, which cover the front 
seams on the waist; these pa&s under the belt, 
as may be seen. The bottom of the skirt is orna- 
mented with a double ruffle of the muslin, sepa- 
rated in the center with a tiny row of insertion 
or pique trimming. This trimming is also upon 


the yoke and sleeves. Two and a half yards of 
Nainsook or Victoria lawn will make the dress 
and trimmings, and six yards of insertion. 

In the front of the number, we give a talma, 
with hood, for a young lady. This simple out- 
door garment is made of light-gray cashmere or 
cloth. It is cut in the cireular form, and slightly 
slashed at the back, where it is rounded-vff, as 
may be seen. The trimming consists of a band 
of black velvet, or silk, upon which a pretty 
pattern is braided in gray, the color of the cloth, 
or any shade darker. The outside braiding of 
scallops is done in black. This trimming is 
carried up the back, following the form of the 
talma where it meets the hood, which is cut in a 
point, ornamented to match, and is finished with 
a tassel at the point. A tied silk fringe com- 
pletes the whole. One and a quarter yards of 





cloth or cashmere will be required. If made of 
cashmere, it should be lined with silk. This 
same design, done in white cashmere, would } 
make a charming opera-cloak. ; 

Also, in the front of the number, an infant’s 
cloak. This cloak may be made either in white } 
merino, cashmere, or pique, for the coming } 
season. It is first a single long sacque with } 
sleeves, belted in at the waist or not, as may he } 
preferred.. Over this is a cireular-cape. 


The: 
whole is braided in a handsome, showy pattern. } 
If on cashmere or merino, the braid should be } 


coarse, which is probably the most effective. If 


pique, braid with the cotton star- braid, and bind 
the edge with a pretty pique trimming. Two 
yards of cashmere, or three and a half of 
a dozen pieces of 


pique, will be required, and 
braid. 

Next is a dress also for a child of one or two 
years. It is made of plaid Nainsook, pique, or 
brilliant. It is also all in one. Just lay the box- 
plaits, and then shape the neck. The plaits are 
stitched as far as the waist, where they are con- 
fined to a belt, stitched down. A band of pink, 
blue, or buff percale, cut on the bias, is stitched 
down, forming the trimming around the square 
yoke, sleeves, and bottom of the skirt. Also a 
similar band upon the belt, with the addition of 


a bow and ends of the percale at the side. This 
dress is rather more suitable for a boy. Three 
yards of pique, and three-quarters of a yard 
of colored e, will be required for the 
dress, 

We give, in the front of the number, a lady’s 
wrapper of white cambric, ornamented with 
« Standard” puffings, ‘‘ Standard”’ bias tuckings, 
and “Standard” plaited flouncings. A very 
pretty house-dress of Swiss muslin can be made 
from this pattern. The “Standard Trimmings” 
supply the requisite ornamentations for all arti- 
cles made of white goods. They can be bought 
at any drygoods store. The assortment com- 
prises every variety of puffings, plaitings, tuck- 


} ings, flutings, and flouncings, and for elegance 


and economy are unsurpassed. 

We also give, on the same page, a child’s slip, 
trimmed with ‘‘Standard’’ toilet ruffle, and 
‘‘Standard” puffings. Also a girl’s street suit 
of fine lawn, trimmed with ‘Standard’ box- 


of silk, either plain or the kind called star-braid, } plaited flouncings. 





EVENING POLONAISE, 


BY EMILY 8. MAY. 


We give, this month, an engraving of one of 
the polonaise dresses so fashionable this season. 
Our pattern may be made up in either silk, gauze, 
grenadine, or figured tulle, and trimmed with 
lace, plaitings, or ruches. Our model is black 
figured net, edged with black lace, and rose- 
colored satin bands above ; maize satin and black 
velvet also look well for trimmings. 

The pattern consists of four pieces, viz: 
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No. 1. Fronr. 

No.2. Back. 

No. 3. SLexve. 

No. 4. RurFr1.e or SLEEVE. 

The joining of front and back is indicated 
with one notch on the shoulder and two notches 
under the arms, and these pieces must be joined 
before draping. Three punched holes will be 
found in the front; these show where the tunie 
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isto be draped. The second hole is to be lifted ; can be plain or puffed to the elbow, and a ruffle 
to the first, and the third to the second. The }is added. Half of the ruffle only is given in our 
piece that projects from the back is to be laid in { model. This polonaise also looks well in white 


y 

















~ 


double plaits at the waist. A bow is added on} Algerienne, edged with Thibet fringe. Nothing 
the waistband, both back and front. The sleeve } could be prettier for the coming season. 





PATTERN 


BY MES. 


IN PATOHWORK. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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White. 
Black. 
Green. 
Yellow 


Blue, 





In the front of the number we give a pattern 
for 2 bed-quilt, crib-cover, or any other suitable 
affair, to be done in patchwork. The different 
colors are indicated by the different degrees of 
shading. In the opposite column we give a key 
by which the pattern is to be worked. The white 
squares are perfectly white, the black perfectly 
black, the green diagonally shaded one way, the 
yellow Wiagonally shaded another way, the blue 
checquered, and the red distinguished by ver- 
tical lines. The effect of this combination of 
‘colors is very striking. 





BED-ROOM TIDY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In tne front of the number we give another of 
those popular designs for a toilet-cloth, or bed- 
room tidy, one of which we gave in the April 
number. They are worked on honeycomb canvas. 


The embroidery may be in scarlet or black An- 
dalusian wool. The mode of working on the 
honeycomb canvas is to pass the needle under 
the raised thread of the canvas. 
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SOFA, OR CARRIAGE-BLANKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number we give a pattern 
for a sofa, or carriage-blanket, the materials of 
which are white, azure blue single Berlin wool, 
pale gold, green, and blue filoselle, a medium- 
sized bone crochet-hook. The stripes are worked 
in plain crochet tricotee, with a raised standing 
line of double loops in white wool, and between 
them a small stripe of blue wool in double cro- 
chet, with a row on each side of the stripe of 
white in gold silk. For the white stripes make 
achain of 24 stitches; the loops are made in 
working back. Work off singly, and in the usual 
manner, the first 20 stitches, then make 5 Ch. 
before you take off the next loop on the needle, 


the next loop plain, a loop as before, then take! 
These two stitches are the } 
In the 2nd row j. 


off the two next. 
2nd and 4th in the last row. 
make the loops in the 8rd and 5th stitches; in 





last stripe. In the next row work a loop on the 
8rd stitch, and in the following on the 2nd and 
4th; then continue as before. The slanting 
stripes are all finished in this manner: between 
the stripes you embroider with the green and 
blue filoselle.e You now work down each side 
of the white stripe a row of azure blue. Com- 
mence with a DC. stitch, taking up the edge just 
before the first long loop in the row on the 2nd 
stitch in the row, take up the next stitch just 
above the 3rd loop. Work in this manner along 
and short loop throughout, taking care not to 
draw them too tight. On this row work four 
rows of DC. with the azure blue wool, then join 
to another stripe by sewing through each stitch. 
The fringe is made with lengths of blue wool. 
The leaves in the embroidery are worked with 
loops of green silk, the flowers in the same stitch 


8rd row, in the 4th and 6th, and so on. In the with blue, and the white ears with yellow in 


17th row, commence another stripe, beginning 
with a loop in the 2nd stitch, and continuing the 


feather-stitch. The center of the flowers are 
worked in knots. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Secraror rus Annor Drax ia to wear only what)is 
individually becoming ia both style and color, aud not to be 
tempted into unbveco.uing éecceutricities, however fashionable 
they may be. Thus, for’example, u bluude must uever be Iéd 
away intoauy dark and heavy colors, hoyever popular they 
are., Nor shyuld-she wear, as is to» Commoniy the case, 
washed-out and faded hues, but should chsose bright, light 
tints, which assimilate with her comp!ex‘on, and heighten its 
effect. She'can, however, wear black, especiully if her hair 
be one particular shade, with very yood results; and,indeed, 
with regard to that color, peuple of all complexions look well 
in it, except brunettes without vivid complexions, Even a 
dark-haired person with a brisht color can wear black with 
impunity, ant in combnativu with white, it is at once effec- 
tive and fashionable. A brunette should avoid, on the other 
hand, all pale colors, aud can wear, ascording to tone of com- 
plexion, dark-blues, reds, and the like, and a certain shade 
of dark vivlet. People with red hair, now so popular, owing 
to the artist miania forit, should be especially careful. Violet 
and purple shouid be eschewed. A medium shade of green 
is, perhaps, the myst effective, and black,as a rule, is becom- 
ing, but inasmuch as this color of hair is of s0 many different 
tones, and allied to stich very varied complexions, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to lay down any strict rules, 

No matter what the compieion or color of hair, there 
should always be ong preva ling t nt in a costume, and large 
masses of different colors should be avoided, except in the 
case of black and white, or where the tunes are merely gra- 
dations of the same iiut. Two or three bright colors, not 
assimilating, are far tev comuapu,y Work among us ;.@ pyTplé 
dress, with a pink or r 1d rose in tae bonnet, for instance, is 
@ popular offeuc> asainst taste, ant so are curious mixtures 
of brown aud gray, aad analogous colors. Trimmings and 
similar accompaniments ty a dress should, as a rule, be some 
gradation, preicrentially @dapker gue of the prevalent tint, 
especially in costume dresses; or else a contrast, suchas 
brown with blue or green, or gray with scarlet sparingly 
used. The cho ce of texture aiso is very important, and 
should be exercised with due discretion. Every part of a 
lady’s dress should be cliusen with reference to the other, 
and to her means and position in life. And-yct wesee women 
sacrifice large sums of Money-ou sons spec.al part oftheir 
apparel—say a jacket—and ‘then constantly wear a heavy 
and handsome one over. a threadbare dress of some flimsy 
material. Tius, one part of the attire kills the other, and 
the beholder is impressed w.tlt a painful megngruity.” Again, 
it would seem almost unnecessary to warn ladies to dress in 
@ manner becoming their ages. This is the more to be de- 
plored, as the older a woman gets the less She can afford to 
dress with carelessness or eccentricity. ‘ 

Moreover, a lady should adopt the prevailing fashions only 
so far as they suit herself. Whufever is not suited, no 
matter how fashionable it may ba, should be discarded, or, 
atall events, considerably modificd ; for surely it is the height 
of absurdity fur ladies to disfigure themselves by adopting 
# fashionable color or style of costuine that happens to be 
utterly unsuitable to them. Thus, for instance, there is at 
present a rage for elaborate horizontal trimming of all kinds. 
This, exceedingly effective on a tall and commanding figure, 
or even spar ngly used on ladies 0° melium height, makes a 
short person look much sherter, and adda, moredvery¥ary 
much to the breadth of figure.. And yet how few little 
people remember this, and hewanagy ef them pile on flopnges 
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and ruches till a fignre, passable, though small, becomes 
what we can only stigmatize as“ dumpy,” ,Ilow many, by 
wearing too large a panier, make themselves ridiculous, 

It is that ladies may be able to select the style most suited 
to themselves, that we give so many costumes every month, 
and such various ynes. Among our many patterns it is 
always easy to find the suitable one. Taste and refinement, 
we repeat again, may be exercised with only the humblest 
materials at command. 

A Cuoice or Seven Enaravines, al] large-sized for fram. 
ing, is given to any person getting up a club fur “ Peterson's 
Magazine.” The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting fronr lis Generals,” 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” “Our. Father; Who Art In 
Heaven,” “ Washington at the Battle of :Trenton,” and 
“ Five Times One To-Day.” When no choice is made, this 
last is sent, as being the newest, For large clubs an extra 
copy of the Magazine is sent in addition. But see the Pros- 
pectus on the last page of this number. 

We Give Premiums only to those who get up clubs. All 
that we can afford, we put into the magazine, so as to make 
it both the cheapest and best. A lady writes: “TI took — 
last year, but I will not do it again. If +—~ would spend, 
what they spend on premiums, in making their magazine 
more interesting, I think it would be better for them in the 
end.” 


A FRIEND AND TzeacHer.—The Hamilton (N. Y.) Volunteer, 


says of this magazine :—“ Its popularity is widely extending: 
the ladies think they caunot keep house without it, so fully 
does it fulfill the duties of a household Mentor: indeed no 
woman can peruse its pages without becoming better fitted 
for her duties.” 

Rememser, by remitting $2.50 any person can have 
“Peterson” for 1872, and also a copy of either of our large- 
sized steel, premium engravings. Or any subscriber in a 
club , by remitting $1.00 extra, can have either of the 
engravings. 

A Necessity.or Livs.—The Wilmington (Del ) State Jour- 
nal says of this magazine :—‘‘ Ladies could no more do 
without ‘ Peterson, with its glowing fashion-plates and 
other valuable and useful information, than without their 
best dresses on gala days.” 

In ApvVANCE or ALL.—The Plainville (Mich.) Republic 
says of the last number of this magazine :—* It comes out, 
as usual, bright and elegant, in advance of all others, and 
ranks among the very best ofits class in the world.” 

Tne First Point 1x Goop Manners is to be affable to all. 
A courteous air invariably pleases, and is sure to make 
friends. ? 

Ir 18-N&ver Too Late. to subscribe for this magazine. 
Back numbers, from January, inclusive, can always be 
supplied. 

,-O ALWAys Re§pecr tHe O1p.—Nothing is more beautiful 
than to see @ young man or woman reverentially attentive 
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REVIEW OF NEW. BOOKS, 
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Apprtions TO CLUBS maybe made at the price paid by'the 
rest of the club. When.enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to miake & second club, the person sending 
them, is ent.tled tow second pr Always 
notify us, however, when auch} a necend aluby is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time during the yéar. 
Only all such additional subscribers maust begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number. 





Tus New Bonnets are larger than, the old ones.. Black 
lace ones are very general. They have fuille bandequ in front, 
surmounted by a large Alsat.an bow, which is decidedly in 
favor; a lace lappet falls at the side, and upon the lappet 
there are tufts of different flowers—for example, Parma 
viulets aud rosebuds, and sprays of white lilacand primroses. 


Tur Steel ENGRAVING, in our April number, seems to have 
been unusua!ly popular, Sys the Minouk (Tll.) Journal ;— 
“It is the finest we ever saw.” The Journal adds:—* Hus- 


bands. if you want to see your wives and daughters look 
neat, smiling, and happy, take home Peterson’s magazine.” 


Ler Your MANNER be the saine’ to poor and rich alike. 
If there is any sign of vulgarity more stre than another, it 
is to see persons bowing down to mere wealth. 


Never ToLeratr, as @ lover, or even as a familiar ac- 
quaintance, @ man who is irreverent, or who sneers at 
sacred things, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Maal of English Literature: A Text-Book for Schools and 
Gulleyes. By John S. Hart, LL.D. 1 vol., 12 mo, _Philada: 
Elirelye & Brothers.—Professor Hart has the rare merit of 
ding, whatever he undertakes to do, thoroughly and con- 
sientivusly. The present volume is intended to serve the 
double purpose of a text-book aitl'a book of reference, and 
in this respect is different from, and superior to, most others, 
The publishers claim for it, that, in the comprehensiveness 
of its plan, the freshnese of much of the material, the sound 
judgment shown in its critical opinions, and the clearness 
several topics are presented, it is far in ad- 

sof any other text-book on the subject. In this opinion 
wecertain'y coincide, Professor Hart haséihbodied, in this 
work, the matured fruits of his life-long studies in the de- 
partment of letters, He has condensed, into an ordinary- 
sized volume, facts, Whié¢h, if spread out in the usual form, 
would fil two or three ectavos, We may add;that, the me- 
chanical execution, of the book deserves the very. highest 
praise. 

Around The World: Sketches of Travel Through Muny Lands, 
aul Over Many Seas. By E.'D; G. Prime; D. Di, With nume- 
rous Illustrations, 1 vol, 8. vo, New York: Harper & Bro- 
“ers,—This is the record of a yearspent in going around the 
world, by the way of San Franciseo, Japan, China, India, 
Ezypt, Italy, and so‘home again. It is a readable and: im- 
sructive volume, profusely illustrated with wood engray- 
lugs. A year may seem a little:time ‘in which to/go so far 
end do so much ; but in fact the tour can. be made, if wished, 
in seventy-five days; and hence: a twelvemonth, ifthe tra- 
Veler is a good observer, is more than ample. As yet this is 
the best book we have yet had.on the subject. 

Skakspeare's History of Henry the Eighth, Edited, with Notes, 
by William, J. Rolfe. 1. wol., 16 mo. New York: Harper 4 Bro- 
tvers.—Another of the. beautiful “handy series” of Shaks- 
peare, in flexible covera, of which we have so often spoken 
and se highly. The Lengmans,,of London, have a similar 
“handy series,” butit is mot nearly so good as this, and bed 
siles is practically inaccessible, to most Americans on ac 
count of its dearness. Every reader of Shakspeare ought to 
have this edition, The illustrations are exceedingly good. 


with which the 
vance 


4 Inraet Mort, Overman. By John Saunders. 





John Jasper’s Seeret : a Sequel to the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
lwol, 12 mo, Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is 
said to.have been written, by a personal friend of Dickens, 
from hiuts furnished by the latter befure his decease. How- 
ever that may be, the story is quite able to stand by itself, and 
will.well repay perusal. The volume is printed with clear, 
handsome type, and matches the popular duodecimo series 
of Dickens, published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

Wilfrid Oumbermede. By George Macdonald. 1 wol., 12 me, 
New York::\ Charles Scribner: & Co.—This author always writes 
with a high and noble purpose. If he has a defect, as an 
artist, it is that he sometimes sacrifices his story to didac- 
tics. This is the fault of the work before us. On thiv ac- 
count, wé’ regard “ Wilfrid Cumbermede” as inferior “to 
either “ Alec Forbes” or “ Robert Falconer.” The volume is 
handsomely printed, and has numerous illustrations. 

The Land of Desolation. By Isaac J. Hayes, M/D. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York; Harper & Brothers.—A narrative of a visit, 
in the summer -of 1869, to Greenland, in a private steam- 
yacht. It is full of personal adventares, but abounds also 
with historical, geographical, and other valuable informa- 
tion. An interesting account is given of the early Norse 
settlements in Greenland. : 

Twenty Years Ago. From the Journal of a Girl in her Teens. 
Edited by the author of “John Hulifax, Genlleman.” 1 vol, 
16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is really what 
it purports to be, the journal of a girl of eighteen, on a first 
visit to Paris, twenty years ago. It is quite a charming 
book. The sketches of city and country life, in France, are 
graphic and interesting. 

The Lost Heir of Linlithgow, By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T, B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
This last romance, from the pen of this popular writer of 
fiction, is also one of: her best. The great merit of Mrs. 
Southworth, as a novelist, is that she never allows her inci- 
dents to flag. 

Oliver Twist. By Oharles Dickens. With Twenty Eight Tllus- 
trations, by J. Mahoney. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is'the first volume of a new edition of Dick- 
ens, in a large, broad octavo, printed in double column, with 
small, yet. legible type, and profuse illustrationgiy It is ro- 
commended by its cheapness and neatness. 

Poor Miss Finch, By Wilkie Collius. 1 vol., 8 vo. Kew York: 
Harper & Brothers-——No other novelist, Enslis! a or American, 
rivals this author in the ingenuity of his plots, or in the 
breathless interest which he contrives to impart to his 
stories. This is his last fiction. The volume is profusely 
illustrated. 

The To-Morrow of Death; or, the Future Life According to 
Science. By Louis Fiynier. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—Speculations like that to which this, book is de- 
voted, attempts to solve a riddle which finite minds never 
can solve, seem to us @ waste of time and paper. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the First Epistle of Paul 
to the. Corinthians, By Albert Barnes, 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A revised edition of a work that 
has been a standard authority, in the way of commentary, 
for many years. It is part of a series. 

The Dessert Book. A Complete Manual From the Best Ameri- 
can and Foreign Authorities. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tik 
ton @ Oo.—We find this to be a very excellent little work, 
It has a good many original economical receipts, which we 
can recommend especially. 

The Lovelsof Arden. By M. FE. Braddon. 1 vol.,8vo. New 

York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the least sensational novel 
ever Written by Miss Braddon. It is, on that account, or to 
that extent rather, her be-t. 
1 vol. 16 mo, 
Philada : J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—A story of the English mines, 
writtem with much power, and full of scenes of striking ine 
terest. The volume is profusely illust-ated. 








OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

EXamMpie ror THe Lapres.—Miss C——, of Troy, N. Y., 
‘with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, earned in three years 
and eleven months, $2308.92; stitching 638,652 collars; the 
fongth of seam being 380,602 yards, and the number of 
stitches 117,102.300, an average of 100,000 a day, and 12,500 
an hour. This stitching was all done by foot-power, and 
the machine is still in perfect order. It had no extra care, 
Dut was simply oiled and cleaned daily. This amount of 
stitching by hand, at 30 stitches a minute, would have been 
more than 20 years’ work. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inseyted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Mazazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Peterson’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Caniton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

At THe Heav.—The Montezuma (Iowa) Standard says:— 
“ The last number of Peterson's Magazine contains some of 
the best stories we have ever read, and the steel-plate en- 
gravings are magnificent, As a ladies’ magazine, Peterson's 
stands at the head of the list; and every lady who would be 
thought fashionable, should take it.” 

FasHionaBiLe Stationery By Mari.—Messrs. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, make a specialty of 
sending Ladies Fine Note Papers and Envelopes to any part 
of the country by mail. Any one sending them one dollar, 
will receive, post paid, a box of assorted note-paper and 
envelopes of the latest patterns. Send for their circular. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. V.—MANAGEMENT OF THE INFANT—Continued. 

At the yery moment of the infant's birth, the whole ma- 
chinery aftits system—hitherto passive and dormant—starts 
forth into a beautiful performance of a series of harmonious 
vital actions. Hence, when we consider the remarkable 
transition of a helpless being from a state of repose, and al- 
most total exemption from external impressions to a mode 
of existence which subjects its sensitive and uninured organ- 
ism to the ceaseless influences of a vast multitude of varying 
agencies, it should not be surprising that loud and vehement 
cries should be induced. And the first cries are healthful, 
and even necessary for the well-being of the infant, and 
should be regarded, by the newly-made mother as the sweet- 
est of music; for, by this act, are the muscles of the chest 
and abdomen called into action, the blood is propelled with 
a beneficial impetus through new channels, expanding the 
air-cells of the lungs, and freeing them and the throat of a 
mucus accumulation which is present to a greater or less 
degree in new-born infants, and thus it becomes a living 
being. 

But, after this first shock is experienced and passed, and 
the infant is properly washed and prudently dressed, and, 
above all, rationally nursed afterward, it should seldom or 
never cry, unless from direct abuse or absolute injury. But 
inasmuch as the infant does continue to ery thronghout in- 
fancy, and even childhood, mothers, as interested parties, 
should inquire, “ whence springs the cause?” 

1. The first cause is based, as before mentioned, in the ex- 
isting state of society. 

2. The second arises from unhealthy mothers, who must 
necessarily give birth to unhealthy children, and unhealthy 
children will, as necessarily, continue to cry, as wells con- 
tinue to die. 


8. From mothers naturally healthy, but/who disobey the 
laws of their my, while propagating their species, 

4. From improperly nursing and feeding the infant, 

5, From imprudently dressing the child. 

6. From a negligence of its wants,.or inattention to them, 

During my subseq with mothers, their at 
tention will be called more especially to the latter three 
causes, as more particularly useful to them, as well as re- 
mediable by their own free-will or agency. 

Many infants at birth are too feeble to undergo the fatigu- 
ing process of both washing and dressing, and the rough 
handling incident thereto, without an interval for repose, 
Hence it is a good practice, after the washing is completed, 
to wrap the infant carefully fin a very soft, fine piece of flau- 
nel, and lay it aside to rest, recover its warmth, and sleep 
for a time: for it is naturally disposed to sleep, and te in- 
fancy us well as to manhood, “ Sweet sleep is tired nature's 
wholesome balm,” and the new-born, if free from pain, may 
be said to sleep constantly—its waking moments furnishing 
but exceptions to the rule. In fact, the transition from its 
previous quiescent (embryotic) state, to one which subjects 
its tender organization, taa thousand surrounding and ex- 
citing influences, would be too sudden and painful to be 
long endured, were it not for the kindly interposition of 
sleep—a passive condition peculiarly favorable to the healthy 
development of the erganic system—to the growth and ex- 
pansion of every part of the infant’s body. For it is a well- 
observed fact, that those infants that sleep most, thrive with 
the least interruption to health, whilst those whose sleep is 
disturbed by adverse influences, not only cease to grow, but 
become more or less emaciated and sickly in proportion to 
the degree of disturbance. 

“ Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid.” 

The object that the mother should have in view in batb- 
ing her infant is two-fold, viz., cleanliness and the removal 
of obstructions from the poyes of the skin, and thus promote 
a healthy action in the cuticular surface, and prevent cu- 
taneous eruptions, and protracted troublesome sores from 
arising. 

Cold bathing or washing, with a view “to harden” the 
invant, has sacrificed thousands, and should never be tole- 
rated, nor should the bath be used immediately after a full 
meal or free nursing. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Bepvpina Frowers.—In our last number we made some 
remarks about “planting out.” We now add additional 
hints, as this is the season for such work. 

To guard against flowers running too much into foliage, 
in case the season should be a wet one, you must avoid the 
use of soils or composts of too stimulating a character. But, 
whilst thus advising, let us not forget that durability must 
be taken into consideration ; nothing looks more pitiful than 
to see masses of verbenas, and other fine things, a prey ” 
our July or August droughts. Qne of the most important 
matters, as connected with the durability of flowers, is 10 
secure a good depth of soil ; this it is. and not rank manurial 
ta, which p tes a steady and continuous blossm- 





ing. 
If flowers can get their roots established, in a somewhat 
generous medium, at a foot or more from the surface, they 
will not require half thé watering ; and this is a great point. 
We need scarcely urge that much watering is expensive, # 
also tedious; and is, moreover, too apt to withdraw the n 
; Cessary amount of labor from other objects. But we have 


another objection to an over free nse of! the water-pot: itis 


a heat-robber. We are assured that all the ground heat our 





fickle climate affords is needed for these tribes, which, in tlt 
¢ main, are the produce of warmier climates, | Moisture, sp 
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HORTICULTURAL—KITOHEN GARDEN. 
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cially a8 applied by the water-pot, is well known to abstract 
a ground-heat ; so that aay plan by which so much water- 
ing can be avoided, ne ir be segavded as highly beneficial. 

a may be id y in flowers, 
that they throw their Solon , well above the mass of foliage, 
and this is seldom the case with gross plants ; how often have 
we seen a partially stunted plant make a far greater display 
than a luxuriant one, If any is introduced into 
flower-beds, we advise that for most. things it be dug down, 
w that not a particle of it be nearer than nine inches from 
the surface. But, in order to give the plants what is termed 
among practical men “a start,” some very superior compost 
may be strewed over the surface of the bed at planting time 
—this is our practice; and, as most of our flowers are intro- 
duced by the trowel, the planter, of course, takes care that 
the compost falls in whilst introducing the plant. For this 
purpose there is nothing better than any yery old residue of 
manure, that has lain drying and mellowing on the surface 
fyr months previous, and which in appearance is like old tan. 

In planting flowers out which have been some time in 
their pots, we may repeat that the ball of earth should be 
slightly loosened, and several of the fibres disengaged ; they 
thus take much better to the prepared soil, A hole should 
be made somewhat larger than the volame of roots, and, in 
placing them, they should be kept a little low. The soil 
should then be crumbled in with hand, and a small hollow 
or basin left around them, in order that water, if requisite, 
may be istered with precisi These direetions pro- 
ceed on the assumption that floyer-pots are in slight re- 
lief. Such things done, the next affair is to prevent, as far 
as possible, the necessity for watering, which most persons 
in the least conversant with gandening affairs know is liable 
to disperse the ground heat through thé medium of evapo- 
ration. 

We are in the habit of sticking in sprigs of evergreens 
around them the moment they are planted, like a short, thin 
hedge; this wards off the wirids like a fence; for newly- 
planted, half-hardy bedders, not long since from the frame 
or green-house—or, it may be, propagating pit—much prefer 
amild zephyr to @ smart north-easter. A few straggling 
twigs also placed here and there serve te ward off the solar 
rays, or rather to break and divide their intensity, 

Thus treated they will soon take to theif new bed, and in 
any seasons it may not be necessary to water them above 
lulfa dozen times. When water must be administered, let 
it be in the morning before 8 A. M., for if we can get them 
trough the trials of hot, sunny days, which cause a too 
great amount of perspiration, we may fairly leave them to 
the night, for the reasons before adduced. Finally, we may 
mention that the prime object to be kept in view is the pro- 

nging the season of bloom as far as possible; it is not safe 
ty intrust exotics to the open ground fill the middle of May, 

ul even then there is a risk which must be guarded against 
bs watching for frosty nights, and giving protection accord- 
ingly. If plants—such as fuchsias, verbenas, and geraniums 
~are merely dibbled into the soil at that period, by the 
ime they have made fresh roots and begin to flower a month 
Wil have passed away, and nearly.a fourth, of the blooming 
season be lost. 














THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Motu or May.—In the Middle States ana West, during the 
hast month, most of the hardier vegetables have been sown, 
aud, by the middle of the, present. one, all will have been put 
in; hence the labor will mainly consist of the various opera- 
tions of t 1 thinning, weeding, hoeing, ete. | The 

hilowing alphabetical directions will serye as.a inder to 
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other pole Beans, may now be planted. Beets, Long, sow. 
Cabbage-Plaut, sow seed, if not done last month. Capsicum, 
(pepper,) plant. Carrot, Long Orange, sow. Cauliflower, in 
frames, remove glasses, Celery, weed. Crops which have 
failed when first sown, repeat sowings. Oucumber, Early 
Frame, plant. Lettuce, large Cabbage and India, sow in drills 
to stand ; thin out if too thick. Melons. plant; of the Water, 
Moungain Sweet is the best, Parmips, thin out, if ready, 
Weeds, destroy as they appear, and hoe and otherwise cul 
tivate the advancing crops; it is needless to particularize 
each duty. Where the interest and the.taste lead to garden+ 
ing, directions for every operation are necessary but to few, 
Is it not, however, discreditable to the character of many 
farmers, who till their own land, and should reap the reward 
of well-cultivated gardens, that none but the simplest vege- 
tables may be found upon their tables, and in too many in- 
stances that seanty supply the result of woman’s labor, 

In the South and South-West.—Beans, Snap, Lima, and 
Sewee, plant. Cabbage, sow for winter. Cauliflower and 
Broccoli, sow, though they may be difficult to preserve, Let 
tuce, sow in drills to head; it cannot be relied on at this 
season, and small salading should be provided. Hadish, sow 
the Golden Globe and Summer White, if any. Spinach, sow- 
but it will soon shoot, Mélons, Cr bers, and Squashes may 
be put in. Corn, Brainard’s Sugar and Evergreen Sugar, 
plant for succession, Pepperand Tomato, sow for plants to 
be set out for later crops. Sweet Potato Sprouts set out in 
suitable weather. Where water is of éasy application, it may 
answer to supply it, otherwise it hardly pays the cost of the 
labor. Under a burning sun, water should not be given 
directly ; it is better to apply it between rows of planta, they 
will thus supply themselves without the liability to sea'd. 
The weeds are now striving for the ascendency, and even the 
active gardener will have his hands full; his only hope is in 
keeping them down while they are yet young. Landreth, 
of Philadelphia, is a good firm to order seeds from. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Lobster Salad.—Two lobsters, the yolks of three new-laid 
eges, half a pint of salad-vil, half a pint of vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls of made mustard, Cayenne pepper and salt, three 
lettuces, a sprig or two of mint, half a root of beet, To make 
the dressing, beat three new-laid eggs thoroughly, and mix 
in gradually half a pint of salad-oil; beat in half a pint of 
vinegar or less, two tablespoonfuls of made mustard, Cayenne 
pepper and salt, Wash three fine white lettuces, and drain 
them dry; cut them up with the meat of two large lobsters, 
or of four smaller, which is better, adding a sprig or two of 
mint, if the flavor be not disliked. Cut up also three hard- 
boiled eggs, and slice abort halfa root of beet. A deep dish 
is prettier to use than a salad-bow]. Mix all the ingredients 
well together on the dish, and let them lie on it heaped up 
in the middle, pouring th dressing enough to moisten all 
thoroughly, and to collect in the dish below. Sprinkle the 
spawn and coral over the top. When the lobster-salad is well 
mixed, it must also be well helped, with due care that each 
person has ‘sufficient lobster with the green. The lettuces 
should not be cut up until thé salad is geing to be eaten; if 
it be not convenient to.do the final then, itis better to mix 
the dressing with the lobster, and Jet some one, when, the 
time arriyes, arrange the lettuce round it, cut in quarters. 

Melted Butter.—Melt one ounce of butter, and add to ita 
ful of fionr, and salt. and white pepper to taste ; 


a an 





the unpracticed, gardener, who.is algo referredsto ‘the direc- 
tions for April, 


stir on the fire for a couple of minutes, then put in a iittle 


¢ more than a tumblerful of boiling water; keep ou’ stirring 
Beuns, Bush, plant for eucoesssan, Lamas Carolina, and { or ten minutes, but do not let the aauce boil. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


MORE THAN 


100,000 HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL FAINT 


It has proved itself to be the 
HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWM, 
Costs Lees, and will Outwoar the Best of any other, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
mm, Gen, JAS. NEGLEY, M.C.: “I find it the cheapest and 
t.” 


SETH TIIOMAS, Esq.: “It gives better satisfaction 
than any paint I ever used.” 

P. T. BARNUM, Esq.: “The Averill Chemical Paint 
outwears the English Lead.” 

Gen. DAVID Il. STROTHERS: “Your Paint fulfills 
your representations.” 

Rav. 8. C. ALEXANDER: “Our Institute has saved 
$150 by using your Paint. It is splendid.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq: “I find the Chemical 
Paint retains the colors and gloss far superior to that done 
by the lead and oil at the same time.” 

Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished free by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.,, 32 Burling Slip, 

New York, or 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. HATFIFLD, Agent, 131 Portland Street, Boston, 

Massachusetts, . 

CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwich, Conn. 

ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., N. E. corner Fourth and 
Mace Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. & W. Ul. CATHCART, 113 Thames Street, Baltimore, 

Maryland, 

LAWRENCE & CO., 52 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GEORGE W. PITKINS, 12014 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
G. PARTRIDGE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

P.S.—The superiority of this Paint has already brought 
numerous worthless imitations in the market. We caution 
the public against using them. f 


WHITE GLYCERINE 


Gives a Permanently Beautiful Complexion. 


White Glycerine penetrates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, Mother-patches, Black 
Worms or Grubs, Impurities and Discolorations of every 
kind, leaving it smooth, soft, pliable, and of that perfect 
clearness and purity, which constitute the really beautiful 
complexion. Sold at 299 Broadway, N. ¥., and by ail 
Druggists. 


-FANNING'S PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET. 


Recommended by le&ding phy- 
Bieri, sicians. 
nie, : 
: Should be worn by all ladies 
who value health and comfort. 
They have been. greatly im- 
proved, and the fit is perfect. 








For sale by all first-class 
dealers, 


Manufactured by 


WORCESTER SKIRT Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 





BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sections 
of the United States, we are importing a very fine light 
make of Black Alpaca, known as the “ Otter Brand.” 

Being a superior fabric, and possessing the highest pos- 
sible lustre, we rec i them to ¢ 8 as an Alpaca 
highly adapted for Spring aud Summer wear. 

4—- Ladies can obtain these goods through their 
Dry Goods Stores and know the brand, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a likeness of the Otter, 
precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


Tas 


FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine 


Will sew everything needed in a family, from the heaviest to 
the lightest fabric. 
IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 


AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS, 
1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


pom) Ailrer Umbrella Fate, 


Made of Pure Silver in form to 
fit any Umbrella or Cane Handle 
—can be easily and securely 
fastened. Name and residence neatly engraved, with 
directions, sent by mail, post-paid, for 75 cents. Address 
THEODORE RUE, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 
238 Arch Street, Philada. 














A MONTHI 
Expenses paid. 
ENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money «t 


Horse and carriage furnished. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$42 


A work for us than at anything else. Particulars /ree. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 











“BEST 
TO USE” 


46 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8.M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. P 
“ DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96°Chambers St, ¥. ¥. 
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